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[In order to get amore adequate account of 
the late Isaac Taylor, we go back to the Edin- 
burg Review of 1840, and copy the remarkable 
article by Sir James Stephen which is referred 
to in No. 1117 of the “Livine AcE.”} 


Physical Theory of Another Life. By the 
Author of “ Natural History of Enthusi- 
asm.” 8vo. London: 1839. 


IN a series of volumes of later birth than 
that from which the author of the “ Natu- 
ral History of Enthusiasm” takes the title 
of his literary peerage, he has bent his 
strength to the task of revealing to itself 
the generation to which he belongs. A 
thankless office that of the censorship! A 
formidable enterprise this, to rebuke the er- 
rors of a contentious age, while repelling 
the support of each of the contending par- 
ties! To appease the outraged self-compla- 
cency of mankind, such a monitor will be 
cited before a tribunal far more relentless 
than his own. Heedless both of contumely 
and of neglect, he must pursue his labours 
in reliance on himself and on his cause; or, 
if fame be the reward to which he aspires, 
he must content himself with the anticipa- 
sion of posthumous renown. Itis not, how- 
ever, easy for the aspirant himself to find 
the necessary aliment for such hopes. The 
writer of these works will therefore indulge 
usin a theory invented for the aid of his 
and our own imagination. Let it be sup- 
posed, that, instead of yet living to instruct 
the world, he was now engaged in bringing 
to the test of experiment his own specula- 
tions as to the condition of mankind in the 
future state. He re-appears amongst sub- 
lunary men under the auspices of some not 
unfriendly editor; who, however, being 
without any other sources of intelligence 
respecting his course of life and studies, has 
diligently searched his books for such inti- 
mations as may furnish the materials for a 
short “Introductory Notice” of him and of 
them. The compiler is one of those who 
prefer the positive to the conjectural style 
of recounting matters of fact; and has as- 
sumed the » Saw se of throwing into the 
form of unqualified assertion the inferences 
he has gleaned from detached passages of 
the volumes he is about to republish. With 
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the help of this slight and not very improba- 
ble hypothesis, the author of these works, 
while still remaining amongst us, may sup- 
ose himself to be reading, in some such 
ines as the following, the sentence which 
the critic of a future day will pass on his 
literary character. 

One of those seemingly motionless rivers 
which wind their way through the undulat- 
ing surface of England, creeps round the 
outskirts of a long succession of buildings, 
half-town, half-village, where the monotony 
of the wattled cottages is relieved by the 
usual neighbourhood of structures of greater 
dignity ;—the moated grange—the man- 
sion-house, pierced by lines of high narrow 
windows — the square tower of the church, 
struggling through a copse of lime-trees — 
the grey parsonage, where the conservative 
Rector meditates his daily newspaper and 
his weekly discourse —the barn-fashioned 
meeting-house, coeval with the accession of 
the House of Hanover —and near it the 
decent residence, in which, since that au- 
spicious era, have dwelt the successive pas- 
tors of that wandering flock —fanning a 
generous spirit of resistance to tyrants, now 
happily to be encountered only in imagina- 
tion, or in the records of times long since 
passed away. 

Towards the close of the last century, a- 
mild and venerable man ruled his household 
in that modest but not unornamented abode ; 
for there might be seen the solemn portraits 
of the original confes:ors of Nonconformity, 
with many a relic commemorative of their 
sufferings and their worth. Contrasted with 
these were the lighter and varied embel- 
lishments, which bespeak the presence of 
refined habits, female taste, and domestic 
concord, There also were drawn up, in 
deep files, the works and the biographies of 
the Puritan divines, from Thomas Cart- 
wiight, the great antagonist of Whitgift, 
to Matthew Pool, who, in his Synopsis Criti- 
corum, vindicated the claims of the rejected 
ministers to profound Biblical learning. 
This veteran Pattalion was flanked by a 
company of recruits drafted from the polite 
literature of a more frivolous age. Rich in 
these treasures, and in the happy family 
with whom he shared them, the good man 
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would chide or smile away such clouds as 
checkered his habitual serenity, when those 
little nameless courtesies, so pleasantly in- 
terchanged between equals, were declined 
by the orthodox incumbent, or accepted 
with elaborate condescension by the wealthy 
squire. The democratic sway of the ruling 
elders, supreme over the finances and the 
doctrines of the chapel, failed to draw an 
audible sigh from his resolute spirit, even 
when his more delicate sense was writhing 
under wounds imperceptible to their coarser 
vision. He had deliberately made his 
choice, and was content to pay the accus- 
tomed penalties. A sectarian in name, he 
was af heart a catholic, generous enough to 
feel that the intolence of some of his neigh- 
bours, and the vulgarity of others, were 
rather the accidents of their position than 
the vices of their character. Vexations 
such as these were beneath the regard of 
him who maintained in the village the sacred 
cause for which martyrs had sacrificed life 
with all its enjoymemts; and who aspired 
to train up his son fo the same honourable 
service, ill requited as it was by the glory 
or the riches of this transitory world. 

That hope, however, was not to be fulfill- 
ed. The youth had inherited his father’s 
magnanimity, his profound devotion, his free- 
dom of thought, and his thirst for knowl- 
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edge. But he disclaimed the patrimony of his 


father’s ecclesiastical opinions. His was not 
one of those minds which adjust themselves 
to what ver mould early habit may have 
prepared for them. It was compoundedof ele- 
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integrity and truth gradually blended it 
into one harmonious, though singular, whole. 
The robust structure of his understanding 
might have rendered him a rude dogmatist, 
if the delicate texture of his sensitive 
or spiritual frame had not forbidden every 
approach of arrogance. Exploring with in- 
trepid diligence the great questions debated 
amongst men regarding their eternal inter- 
ests, he recoiled with disgust from the un- 
mannerly habits, the ben passions, and 
the petty jealousies which proclaim, but too 
loudly, that while we dispute about the path 
to heaven, we are still treading the miry 
ways of this uncelestial world. Angelic 
abodes, and holy abstractions, and universal 
love, were the alluring themes ; but, handled 
as they were by polemics in the language of 
Dennis, and in the spirit of the Dunciad, 
our theological student was sometimes 
tempted to wish that the day on which he 
was initiated into the mysteries of the Horn: 
book might be blotted from the calendar. 
Thrown into early association with the de- 
pressed and less prosperous party in the ec- 
clesiastical quarrels of his native land, the 
asperities of the contest presented them- 
selves to his inquisitive and too susceptible 
eye, unmitigated by the graceful and well- 





woven veil beneath which sophistry and 
| rancour can find a specious disguise when 
allied to rank and fortune and other social 
| distinctions. Episcopal charges and con- 
| gregational pamphlets might vie with each 
other in bitterness and wrong; but there 
/rested with the mitred disputant an unques- 


meuts, between which there are no apparent | tionable advantage in the grace and digni- 
affinities, but the reverse ; and which, for | ty and seeming composure with which he 
that reason, produce in their ocasional and | inflicted pain and quickened the appetite for 
infrequent combination, a character sub-|revenge. By the unsullied moral sense of 
stantive, individual, and strongly discrim- the young divine, either form of malevo- 
inated from that of other men. Shrinking | lence might be equally condemned; but to 
from the coarse familiarities of the world, | his fastidious taste the ruder aspect which 
he thirsted for the world’s applause — at | it bore amongst the advocates of dissent was 
once a very libertine in the unfettered ex- | by far the more offensive. 

ercise of his own judgment, and a very wor-| Feelings painfully alive to the ungraceful 
shiper of all legitimate authority—alternate- | and the homely in human character, inva- 


ly bracing his nerves for theological strife, | 
and dissolving them in romantic dreams — 
now buried in the depths of retirement, that 


he might plunge deeper still into the soli- | 


tudes of his own nature; and then reveal- 


riably indicate an absence of the higher 
| powers of imagination. Toa great painter 
| the countenance of no man is entirely de- 
void of beauty. ‘To one worthy of the much 


| prostituted name of poet, no forms of soci- 


ing his discoveries in a style copied from the | ety are without their interest and their 
fashionable models of philosophical oratory: | charm. But he whom the gods have not 
—the young man of whom we tell might} made poetical may be kind-hearted and 
be described as a sensitive plant grafted on | wise, and even possessed by many a bril- 
a Norwegian pine, as a Spartan soldier en-|liant fancy, and by many a noble aspira- 
amoured of the Idylls of Theocritus, or as | tion; and so it fared with this scion of a 
an anchorite studious of the precepts of the | Nonconformist race. From the coarseness 
cosmetic Earl of Chesterfield. Nature and | of a spiritual democracy, from the parsimo- 
accident combined to produce this contrast ; | nious simplicity of their sacred edifices, from 
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the obtrusive prominence of the leaders of|den by men of pensive spirits, delicate 
their worship, and from their-seeming isola- | nerves, and high-wrought sensibilities. It 
tion in the midst of the great Christian | isto England what the plain of Elis was to 
commonwealth, his thoughts turned to those | Greece; and when a Pindar shall arise to 
more august communions, where the splen-| celebrate the triumphs achieved there, he 
dours of earth symbolize the hierarchies of | must sing of heroes who have rejoiced in the 
heaven — where the successors in an unbro-| dust and sweat and turmoil of the strife, of 
ken lineage of apostles and martyrs are yet | men of thick skins and robust consciences, 
ministering at the altar — where that con-| buoyant and fearless, prompt in resources, 
secrated shrine echoes to the creeds and the | and unscrupulous in the use of them. Far 
supplications of the first converts to the | otherwise the original of the portrait, so 
faith — and where alone can flourish those | vividly yet so unconsciously self-drawn in - 
arduous but unobtrusive virtues, of which an | these volumes. Every lineament tells of one 
exact subordination of ranks forms the in-| incapable of lending himself to any wilful 
dispensable basis. Already half-diverted by | sophistry — of a man rich both in knowl- 
such yearnings as these from his hereditary | edge and in power, though destitute of that 
standard, his return to the embrace of the | quiet energy which, in judicial tribunals, 
Episcopal Church was further aided by a | finds appropriate utterance in the simplest 
morbid dislike, unworthy of his powerful in- | combinations of the plainest words— of a 
tellect, of falling into commonplace trains | mind banqueting on contemplations most 
of thought or language. Educated in a body | abhorrent from those of the peremptory - 
through which religious opinions and pious | per. Not, however, “ the worst of all his ills, 
phrases but too lightly circulate, his instine-| the noisy bar.” Political strife shed a re- 
tive dread of vulgarity led him into specula- | pulsive gloom over the other halls of the an- 





tions where such associates would be shaken 
off, and to the use of a style such as was nev- 


er employed by the dwellers in tabernacles. | 
Of a nature the most unaffected, and irre- 


proachably upright in the search of truth, 
he conducted his inquiries with such elabo- 
rate fineness of speech, and with such a fear 
of acquiescing in the bare creed of the 
s‘hool in which he had been bred, that his 
fellow-scholars must have formed an unjust 
estimate of their companion, had he not 
been withdrawn in early life to other asso- 
ciations, and to far different studies from 
those which they had pursued in common. 
From his parental village, the future at- 
thor was transferred to the remote and 
busy world in which our English youth are 
instructed in the unjoyous science of special 
pleading, and trained for the dignities of 
the Coit. 

By the unlearned in such matters, more 
distinct evidence of this passage in his life 


may perhaps be demanded than the indi-| 


cations which his writings afford of a tech- 
nical acquaintance with the law. But every 
“free and accepted brother” of the craft 
will recognize, in his frequent and curiously 
exact use of forensic language, a confidence 
and a skill which belong only to the acolite 
in those studies. That the Term Reports 
would be searched in vain for specimens of 
his dialectic powers may, however, be read- 
ily believed. Thurlow had as little to fear 
from the rivalry of the author of the “ Task,” 
as Lord Cottenham from that of the author 
of the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm.” 
Westminster Hall is no theatre to be trod- 


cient Palace of Westminster. The whole 
tribe of party writers, diurnal and hebdoma- 
dal, overshadowed his path, like a flight of ob- - 
| scene birds, poluting by their touch and dis- 
tracting by their dissonance those research- 
es into the interests of the commonwealth 
and the duties of her chiefs, to which he de- 
sired to address a serene and unbiased judg- 
ment. . His heart assured, and his observa- 
tion convinced him, that not merely the 
leaders, but even the subalterns of contend- 
ing factions were far wiser and better men 
than they appeared in those clever, reck- 
less, and malignant sketches thrown off from 
day to day by writers condemned to lives of 
ceaseless excitement, and excluded from the 
blessings of leisure and of self-communion. 
It is an old tale. Our author bade the town 
farewell, yet in a spirit far different from that 
of the injured Thales. He had no wrongs, 
real or imaginary, to resent, nor one sarcasm 
for the great city in which he had faintly 
wooed the smiles of fortune. With a mind 
as tranquil as the rural scenes to which he 
he retired, he sought there leisure for 
many an unworldly and-for some whimsical 
speculations, with a resting-place for the 
household and the library which divided his 
heart between them. 
A topographical catalogue of the books 
which a man has collected and arranged for 
his own delight, will lay open some of the re- 
cesses of his bosom as clearly as ever the char- 
acter of courtier or cavalier was sketched by 
the pen of Clarendon. 
In the chamber where our recluse held. 





his reign, the monarch of many a well-peo-- 
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pled province, giving audience in his turn 
to each of his many-tongued subjects, and 
exacting from them all tribute at his pleas- 
ure, might be seen, supreme in place and 
favour, a venerable copy of the Jewish and 
Christian scriptures. A troop of tall, sad- 
coloured folios, the depositaries of the de- 
vout studies and anxious self-searchings of 
the puritan divines, was drawn up on shelves 
within reach of his outstretched arm. With 
but little additional effort it encountered 
a tribe of more discourses, bred in the 
sacred solitudes of Port-Royal, yet redolent 
of the passion of their native land for an im- 
posing and graceful demeanour. Honest 
George Latimer, with a long line of Episco- 
pal and Episcopalian successors, held a posi- 
tion a little ostentatiously prominent, accord- 
ed to them not merely from their own un- 
rivalled worth and beauty, but also perhaps 
from the wish of the autocrat to avow their 
influence over him. But the main power 
of his state consisted in a race of an- 
cient lineage and obsolete tongues, begin- | 
ning with Clement, Justin, and Irenzus, and 
“so onward through the long series of Greek 
and Latin Fathers, ecclesiastical historians, 
acts of councils and of saints, decretals, 
missals, and liturgies, all in turn casting 
their transient lights and their ‘deep shad- 
ows over the checkered fortunes of the 
Christian Church. Brought within the pre- 
cincts of this wide dominion, Homer, /Es- 
chylus, Dante, Shakspeare, and the hum- 
bler partakers of their inspiration, awaited 
at some distance the occasional summons of | 
this mighty potentate. But in their rever- | 
end aspect might be perceived something 
which confessed that they were not amongst 
his chosen and habitual companions. Court 
favours here, as elsewhere, seemed to be ca- 
pricious in proportion as it was diffusive ; 
and writers on physiology, astronomy, plants, 
insects, birds, and fishes, shared with meta- | 
physicians, moralists, and the writers of civil | 
history, the hours occasionally withdrawn 
by their master by more serious intercourse 
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or dialogue, of verse or prose, as best suits 
the humour or the duties of the passing day. 
This peripatetic discipline is best observed 
under cover of an angling-rod, a bill-hook, 
or a gun; for then may not the vicar or the - 
major, without an evident breach of privi- 
lege, detain you on the countyrate question, 
nor may the gentler voice of wife or daugh- 
ter upbraid you with the sad list of your un- 
requited visits. Besides, your country philo- 
sopher flatters himself that in hooking a trout, 
or flushing a pheasant, his eye is as true 
and his hand as steady as those of the squire ; 
and from this amiable weakness the histo- 
rian of enthusiasm would seem not to have 
been quite exempt. Emerging from his library 
as one resolved to bring home some score head 
of game, his stout purposes would gradually 
die away ashe reached the brook, whose wind- 
ings were oddly associated in his mind with 
various theories by which the world was one 
day to be enlightened, and with many half- 
conceived chapters of essays yet to be written. 
To meditate on the advantages of meditation, 
was on these occasions one of his chosen ex- 
ercises; and, in the ornate style to which he 
was wedded, he would muse on those in 
whom “ the intellectual life is quick in all 
its parts.” “ It is,” he would say, “as when 
tle waters of a lake are left to deposit their 
feculence and to become pure as the wether 
itself, so that they not only reflect from 
their surface the splendours of heaven, but 
allow the curious eye to gaze delighted upon 
the decorated grottoes and sparkling cav- 
erns of the depth beneath. Or might we 
say, that the groynd of the human heart is 
thickly fraught with seeds which never ger- 
minate under either a wintry or a too fer- 
ventsky; but let the dew come gently on 
the ground, and let mild suns warm it, and 
let it be guarded against external rudeness, 
and we shall see spring up the gayety and 
fragrance of a garden. The Eden of human 
nature has indeed long been trampled down 
and desolated, and storms waste it contin- 
ually; nevertheless the soil is still rich with 


with his apostolic, patristic, papal, and re- the germs of its pristine beauty, the colours 
formed counsellors. In short, it was one of | of paradise are sleeping in the clods, and a 
those rooms which he who can securely pos- | little favour, a little protection, a little cul- 
sess, quietly enjoy, and wisely use, may, in | ture, shall show what once was there. Or, 
sober truth, pity the owners of Versailles | if we look at the human spirit in its relation 
and the Escurial. to futurity, it must be acknowledged that as 

Wise men read books that they may learn | an immortality of joy is its proper destiny, 
to read themselves, and for this purpose so itis moved by instincts which are the 
quit their libraries for the open air. The | true prognostics of eternal life. Earthly 
heath, the forest, or the river-side, is the | passions quench these forescents of happi- 
true academy. There the student, with no | ness, but meditation fosters them ; and the 
kind neighbour to dissipate his thoughts, and | life of the religious recluse is a delicious an- 
with no importunate author to chain them | ticipation of pleasures that shall have no 
down, casts them into such forms of soliloquy | end.” 
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Strange that one who justly claimed a 
high station among the bold and original 
thinkers of his times, should have woven 
this tissue of brave words, and should have 
decked his most elaborate inquiries with 
countless posies as garish as these! But the 
key to the riddle has already been given. 
Could notes have been struck less in unison 
with the Cantilena of the. meeting-house ? 
Could any have been touched better fitted 
to charm those dear but dangerous judges, 
who in winter evenings listen to a revered 
and familiar voice reciting passages, which 
still glow in their and his own too partial 
eyes with all the freshness of creation ? Has 
not the immutable decree gone forth, that 


though he whose home is secure from the. 


invasions of the world may write excellent- 
ly upon home education, he must watch 
yee! against home criticism? And yet 
an English gentleman of our railway age, 
who had devoted himself to, an anchorite 
life, might with some reason insist that the 
fruits he had gathered for the use of other 
secluded households could be brought to no 
better test than the good or ill-liking of the 
companions of his own retreat. To betake 
himself, as our author was wont to do, “ to 
some valley of silence,” and there, as he ex- 
pressed it, to “accumulate a rich treasure 
of undefined sentiments and indistinct con- 
ceptions,” was to indulge ina diet at once 
intoxicating and unnutritious. The juices 
of his mental frame would have been alto- 
gether attenuated by thus feeding on bright 
unutterable daydreams about the micro- 
cosm within him; or the unembodied spirits 
who surrounded him; or the physical struc- 
ture of the paradise he hoped to regain ; or 
anything else, so long as it was but foreign 
to the pursuits, the cares, and the interests 
of the world in which he lived. But then 
would succeed the cheerful fireside talk, 
which compelled him to become intelligible 
to others and to himself. What Plato meant 
in many of his discourses, no one, with rev- 
erence be it spoken, has ever very clearly 
discovered; but who would have found 


courage to make the attempt, but for those. 


bright fictions which bring the reader into 
a colloquial party, where much of the gas- 
eous matter which must otherwise have ex- 
haled into an impalpable mist, is fixed and 
brought within the range of human percep- 
tion by the necessities of the dialogue. Even 
so, our modern speculator, after soaring 
“into that wide and uncireumscribed sphere 
wherein spirits excursive and philosophical- 
ly modest take their range,” and gathering 
there, “ if not certain and irrefragible con- 
clusions, at least scattered particles of wis- 
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dom, which he more highly esteemed than 
all the stamped coinage whereof dogmatism 
makes its boast,” vou make his way home 
again, and explain himself to an audience 
which Socrates might have envied. There, 
condescending to enter “ within that bound- 
ed circle of things which may be measured 
on all sides and categorically spoken of,” 
he would exhibit the inbred vigour of his 
understanding, quickened and guided by the 
native kindness of his heart. Had he not 
been a husband and a father, he would have 
been a mystic. His interior life would have 
degenerated into one protracted and unsub- 
stantial vision, if his house had not echoed 
to a concert of young voices, executing all 
manner of sprightly variations on the key- 
notes sounded by his own. His “ free con- 
verse with truth and reason in the sanctua- 
ry of his own bosom,” would have been held 
in that incommunicable language which rea- 
son was never yet able to understand, if his 
free converse with his boys and girls had 
not habitually admonished him that the sub- 
lime in words may be easily combined with 
the beautiful in sentences, without the mir 
est advantage to the author of the spell or 
to any one else. After musing on the com- 
promise of antagonist principles through- 
out universal nature, he was thus taught 
the necessity for reconciling the hostile pro- 
pensities of his own bosom — the one beck- 
oning him to tread the busy confines which 
separate the trancendental from the non- 
sensical, the other inviting him to drag the 
river with his sons, or to read L’ Allegro to 
his daughters. Peace was concluded on 
better terms for the father than the vision- 
ary. Each passing year found him a plain- 
er-spoken man, more alive to sublunary 
thoughts, and more engaged in active duties. 
Yet tothe last, like some of the great paint- 
er of his day, he eschewed transparent 
lights and clear outlines, and loved to delin- 
eate objects through a haze. 

There is a great want of a philosophical 
essay on: the choice, the benefits, and the 
treatment of Hobby Horses. It would form 
a connecting link hebnen the Libraries of 
Useful and of Entertaining Knowledge. 
Scarcely a man (the made-up and artificial 
man alone excepted) who could not be laid 
under contribution for such a work. Our 
learned and amiable recluse might have a 
whole chapter to himself. When it was not 
a field-day with him, and he had no exer- 
cises in divinity to perform, he would de- 
scend from the great horse, and amble about 
to his heart’s content on a favourite pad, 
which, however, it was his whim to dress in 
the housings of his tall charger, and to train 
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to the same paces. To extract the marrow 
of Church history was his appointed duty — 
to construct schemes of physiology his habit- 
ual pastime. Uncle Toby never threw up 
his intrenchments, nor “ my father” his theo- 
ries with greater spirit. He worked out, at 
least on paper, a complete plan of education, 
founded on a diligent survey of the func- 
tions of the brain; and composed an elabor- 
ate system, exhibiting the future condition of 
man when disencumbered of those viscous 
and muscular integuments, which in the 
present life serve as a kind of sheath to pro- 
tect the sentient mind within, from the in- 
tensities of delight or of pain to which, 
without such a shelter, it would be exposed. 
Too wise ever to become frivolous or vapid, 
his wisdom was not of that exquisite mould, 
which exhibits itself in unimpaired lustre, 
in a state of gayety and relaxation. What- 


ever might be his theme, his march was still | 


the same, stately, studied, and wearisome. 
His theological and his cerebral inquiries 
were all conducted in the same sonorous 
language. Period rolled after period in 
measured cadence, page answered page in 
scientific harmony. This paragraph chal- 
lenged applause for its melodious swell, that 
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docile as they were gay: the plot or fable 
being made up of the late, though complete 
development of their various mental powers. 

That such a house did exist, and that 
beneath its tranquil shelter many a youth 
and many a maid were trained to improve 
and to adorn the land which gave them 
birth, no reader of the book called “ Home 
Education ” will for amoment doubt; or at 
least none who has ever invented a theory 
or revolved an apophthegm while watching 
the play or listening to the prattle of his own 
children. But that, north or south of Trent, 
such another is to be found must be dis- 
believed, until acommission of married men, 
of six years’ standing at the least, shall have 
ascertained and reported the fact. What 
with managing constituents and turnpike 
trusts, writing sermons and prescriptions, 
meeting the hounds to-day and the quarter- 
sessions to-morrow, an English country 
gentleman, whether clerical or laic, who 
should undertake the late development of 
the “ Ideality,” and the “ Conceptive Facul- 
ty,” and the “ Sense of Analogy,” of his chil- 
dren, though he should address himself to 
“the intuitive faculties” alone, and those 
“gently stimulated by pleasurable emotions,” 


for its skilful complexity, the next for the | would, in a myriad of cases to one, end in 


protracted simile with which it brought some 


|something very different from the promised 
abstruse discussion to a picturesque and | 


result of putting their minds into a condi- 


graceful close. Any of them would have | tion of intellectual opulence. Adam was 
furnished Dr. Blair with illustrations of his | earning the bread of his sons by the sweat 


now-forgotten rules for writing well; and 
exceedingly fine writing it was. But, after 
all, one’s hobby might as well be put into a 
waltz as into the grand menage. It is only 
n his own easy, natural, shuffling gait that 
the animal shows to advantage. So kind- 
‘hearted, however, and so full of matter was 
our rider, that the most fastidious critic 
could hardly think twice of such a trifle. 
The lines had fallen to him in pleasant 
places, and his gratitude to Providence 
expressed itself in depicting his goodly heri- 
tage for the delight and the emulation of 
others. Not, indeed, that he laid bare the sa- 
cred recesses of his home to the vulgar gaze, 
by publishing journals, confessions, or an au- 
tobiography. He would just as soon have 
surrendered his body to the surgeons for 
dissection as an anatomie vivante. © But re- 
versing the familiar method of conveying 
moral precepts under the veil of narrative, 
he told unconsciously in a didactic form, a 
story as beautiful as it was true. An Eng- 
lish country house was the scene: the dra- 
matis persone parents,'enjoying competency, 
health, and leisure, very learned and amiable 
withal, and wise above measure, with a 
troop of boys and girls as intelligent and 





of his brow, while they were learning to 
keep sheep and to till the ground, and such 
has ‘ever since been the condition of his 
descendants. Here and there may perhaps 
be found an Eden such as our author inhab- 
ited and described, where, exempt from the 
cares of earth, and cultivating a correspond- 
ence between the human and the Divine 
mind, fathers such as he was are training 
their offspring to apprehend truth, to im- 
part truth, and todiscover truth. A lovely 
scene it was, and drawn with all the earnest 
pathos of paternal love. But as the Belvi- 
dere Apollo differs from an honest sportsman 
of our days, or the Godfrey. of Tasso from 
an officer of Her Majesty’s Life-Guards, 
even such was the difference between our 
rural philosopher and the ten thousand 
respectable gentlemen over the walls of 
whose country mansions fertile vines have 
crept, and whose tables are thickly set with 
olive branches: though amongst them may 
be found many double first-class men, and 
here and there a senior wrangler. 

Thus flowed on a life which kings might 
have envied, sages approved, and poets sung, 
if in these later days those illustrious person- 





ages had not become very chary of such 
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favours. Things looked as if ‘the village 
sculptor and versifier would be the sole 
Remenee of his posthumous fame, and he 

nown to posterity only as one of those best 
of fathers and of men, over whose remains 
the yew tree in the neighbouring chureh- 
yard stood sentinel. Such a catastrophe 
would have suited well with his quiet scorn 
of terrestrial glory, but ill with those high- 
wrought graces of style in which he was ac- 
customed to expressit. Religion and philos- 
ophy may diminish the danger, but hardly 
the strength, of the universal craving for 
the esteem of our fellow-mortals. He knew 
and had reflected much ; and it was his duty 
to imparfit. He had discovered many cur- 
rent errors, and it behoved him to expose 
them. His flow of language was choice and 
copious, and philanthropy itself suggested 
that he should awaken all its melodies. If 
renown would follow, if a frivolous world 
would admire her monitor, if his labours of 
love should win for him the regard of the 
discerning few or even the applause of the 
unthinking many, why, he was too benevo- 
lent, too honest, and too wise, either to despise 
the recompense or to affect to depreciate it ; 
and thus he became an author. 

_ To “exhibit at one view the several prin- 
cipal forms of spurious or corrupted religion,” 
had for many years been his,chosen task. 
But art is long, and life short; and the state- 
ly edifice pictured in his imagination was 
abandoned for a range of structures of hum- 
bler form, though better suited to the taste 
and habits of his age. 
siasm prepared the way for another on 
Fanaticism, to which were destined to suc- 
ceed Treatises on Superstition, on Credulity, 
on the Corruption of Morals, and on Scep- 
ticism. Of this series, the last four never 
saw the light; the place assigned in the pro- 
gramme to Superstition having been usurped 


by Spiritual Despotism, and by a succession | 


of tracts drawn up in battle array against 
those of the Oxford Catholics, under the 
title of “ Primitive Christianity.” Thus was 
produced an incomplete course of lectures 
on Ecclesiastical Nosology—a science which, 
however inviting, could not exercise an un- 
disputed inflyence over one who lived in 
such scenes, and who was blessed with such 
associates as we have mentiened. 

Nothing more easy than the transition 
from the spiritual diseases of the world to 
the mental health of his own nursery — 
from the contemplation of souls infected by 
the taint of their mortal prison-house, to a 
meditation on immortal spirits, whose corpo- 
real shrines shall eternally enhance their 
purest joys and participate in the discharge 
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of their most exalted duties. As when a 
Teutonic commentator, a man egregious 
and most celebrated, long harassed with” 
the arrangement of some intractable chorus, 
escaping at length from his anapestic or 
ditrochzan bondage into an excursus on the 
dress and ornaments of the Grecian stage, 
revels and lingers there, rejoicing in his 
freedom, and recruits his strength for new 
metrical labours; so our author, (whose 
Homeric style, it may be perceived, 1s con- 
tagious,) averting his thoughts from the sad 
legends of human weakness, which fill so 
large a space in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church, would take refuge in the para- 
dise of home, or in musings on that eternal 
rest of which earth has no other type 80 
vivid or so endearing. On his “ Natural 
History of Enthusiasm,” faithful critics (our- 
selves among the number) pronounced a 
sentence, which, if not altogether flattering 
to the self-esteem of the historian, may yet 
have contributed to that improvement i 
the art of authorship which is to be distinct- 
ly traced in his later books. 

Time and space would fail us, should we 
now endeavour to estimate all his labours 
in that branch of moral or religous science 
which he undertook to cultivate. But the 
book called “Religious Despotism” de- 
|mands at least a passing notice. Incom- 
| parably the most vigourous offspring of his 
brain, it has had, like some portionless 
younger brother, to struggle on against un- 





An Essay on Enthv- | 


merited neglect; the whole patrimony of 
praise having been seized upon by the book 
‘on Enthusiasm, in virtue of the law of lite- 
|rary primogeniture. An ill-chosen title, 
‘the want of lucid order,‘and a grandilo- 
| quence here more than ever out of place, 
‘may partly account for this. Be the world, 
howevey, assured, that among the works on 
ecclesiastical polity which it has of late re- 
ceived with acclamation, that there is not 
one so worthy of being reverently praised 
and inwardly digested. 

The divisions “ now so much exasperated 
that exist amongst us, on questions belong- 
ing to the exterior forms and the profession 
of religion, are of a kind that affect the 
Christian with inexpressible grief, the pat- 
riot with shame and dismay, and the states- 
man with hopeless perplexity.” So says 
our author, and so in turn say all the dispu- 
tants. But he alone, as far as our reading 
extends, has breathed this complaint in the 
true spirit of Christian kindness, united to 
| a catholic breadth of capacity and of knowl- 
edge. 

What are the legitimate foundations, and 
what the proper limits of sacerdotal authori- 
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ty ? — questions proposed and answered by 
many a polemic, religious and _ political ; 
and sometimes, though very rarely, discussed 
in the spirit of a philosophy more pure and 
elevated than is usually imbibed by such 
controversialists. How this debate was 
managed by a man of robust sense, pro- 
found learning, and still deeper piety, who, 
though too upright and too fastidious to sur- 
render himself to the extravagances of any 
party, had a wide personal acquaintance 
with the modes of thinking and with the 
habits of all, would be well worth the know- 
ing, even if that knowiedge did not contrib- 
ute to our more immediate object of deline- 
ating his literary character. Ample, how- 
ever, must be the space in which to make a 
complete exhibition, or even an exact epii- 
ome of his doctrines. It will be enough to 
indicate such of them as he seems to have 
— with peculiar attachment. 
eligion, an indestructible element of our 
nature, may exist as a system of supersti- 
tious terrors ; in which case the abject hu- 
miliation of the proselyte will give the 
measure of the authority of the priest. Or 
it may exist as a genuine revelation from 
Heaven ; but even so, the fluctuating fash- 
ions of the world will exalt or depress the 
owers of the ministers of the purest faith. 
I'he Greek patriarch, after the manner of 
his nation, scaled 8uch heights of authority 
as subtlety and eloquence could command 
for him. The successors of Peter triumphed 
by force of the same audacious energy 
which had before given empire to the Cx- 
sars. Boasting of her liberties, the Galli- 
can Church was content to lose every thing 
hormis Vhonneur. 

In England, ecclesiastical despotism had 
to encounter the inflexible spirit of our 
Barons and Burgesses; while Dems, the 
arch-tyrant of the United States, supreme 
over all rulers, temporal and spiritual, lays 
alike on president and priest his inexorable 
command to progress— urging them both 
onward in the same impatient career. But, 
be the influence of national character on 
sacerdotal dominion what it may, the state 
must either set limits to the power of the 
church or must bow to her supremacy. 
Hands which grasp the keys, will, if unfet- 
tered, soon usurp the sceptre and the sword. 
Religion unites men in societies, resting on 
a basis more profound, and yet agitated by 
excitements more intense and frequent than 
any other. Between a theocracy adminis- 
tered by the sacred order, and a church at 
once restrained and protected by law there 
is no middle resting-place. “ Alliance” is 
but a lofty euphemism for allegiance. 
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Competency and independence will still 
be the desire and the aim of the human 
heart, whether it beats under the corslet, 
the ermine, or the surplice. To refuse to ec- 
clesiastics the gratification of this wish, is as 
imprudent as it is vain. While pointing 
the way to heaven, they are still our fellow- 
travellers in the ways of earth. Abandon 
them to the spontaneous support of their 
disciples, and there is an end of the mental 
composure necessary for their arduous du- 
ties, and there is an inlet to flatteries and 
to frauds, the most repugnant to their hal- 
lowed charrcter. On such asystem imposts 
are laid on the poor and the feeble-minded, 
and evaded by the wealthy and fhe super- 
cilious. For the indigent no provision 1s 
made. All the more permanent and catho- 
lic schemes of Christian philanthropy are 
unheeded ; and the greatest of all social in- 
terests is intrusted to mere impulses to which 
no rational lawgiver would confide the least. 
History records the result of this experi- 
ment, as tried not in the narrow form of the 
modern congregational system, but on the 
broader principle of thus creating funds to 
support the pastors of a province or a state. 
Constantine may have been the nursing 
father, but he was also the resolute reformer 
of the Church. Her primitive sanctity was 
impaired, not by the privileges he conferred, 
but by the rapacious habits on which the 
exercise of that imperial bounty entitled 
and enabled him to impose some restraint. 
Of the alliance which he negotiated, the es- 
sential condition was, that the Christian 
hierarchy should be defended by law in the 
possession of the wealth assigned to them, 
and should be prohibited by law from aug- 
menting it by unworthy means. 

Men uniting in religious fellowship must 
also be united by some scheme of internal 
organization. These societies must be made 
up of the teachers and. the taught, of the 
governors and the governed. They should 
be rather families, in which there is much to 
be learned, to be borne, and to be done, 
than clubs held together by a revocable will 
for the enjoyment in common of equal privi- 
leges. 

Absolute monarchy would be the most 
perfect scheme of civil, and absolute prela- 
cy of ecclesiastical government, if kings and 
prelates were absolutely wise and just. Sy- 
nods, parliaments, franchises, constitutional 
rights, inestimable as securities against so- 
cial evils, are yet but proofs of that degene- 
racy which, in certain respects, they con- 
tribute to enhance. They impede the 
growth and the expansion of some of the 
noblest of our moral sentiments; such as 
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loyalty, veneration, humility, and mutual 
confidence. Now, in these and similar feel- 
ings, the very essence of religion consists. 
Whatever ecclesiastical regimen most con- 
duces to their development, is that which a 
Christian society would spontaneously as- 
sume. Episcopal rule is the “ primitive 
form” in which pure Christianity appears 
among men: independency that which it 
acquires when men have learned to distrust 
each other. Patriarchal command and filial 
duty wait on that perfect love which cast- 
eth out fear; self-assertion and the impa- 
tience of control, on that restless fear which 
casts out love. Government and the gradu- 
ated subordination of ranks would have 
been a divine ordinance, even if it had not 
been expressly and in terms promulgated 
as such. It may be read in the inspired 
volume ; but it may>be discerned almost as 
clearly in the natural distinctions of man- 
kind. God himself has consecrated some 
to the royal, some to the e iscopal, and 
some to the priestly office ; ae whether the 
world will hear or will forbear, that high 
commission is still extant in unimpaired 
force, and may never be disobeyed with im- 
punity. 

As in the domestic, so in the ecclesiastical 
household, the higher functions ought to be 
undertaken by those to whom that eminence 
is due, on the ground of superior endow- 
ments, whether natural or acquired. How 
to adjust the claims of rival candidates, is 
the great practical difficulty. Who shall 
decide which members of the Church shall 
be raised to, the clerical office, and which 
shall constitute the laity. Apostolical ex- 
ample, in this case, affords no rule for the 
guidance of later ages. When as yet con- 
gregations were to be formed, the choice of 
teachers inevitably belonged to the first 
promulgators of the faith. Neither will the 
sacred text yield an explicit answer to this 
inquiry. Nothing more studiously indefinite 
than the language of Paul, of Peter, and of 
John, regarding the external institutes of 
Christianity. Such outward forms they 
decidedly left in an inchoate and plastic 
state, to be moulded to the varying exigen- 
cies of mankind in different political socie- 
ties. 

From their writings, and from the prac- 
tice of their immediate successors, may, how- 
ever, be deduced one general principle. It 
is, that in the government of the Church 
the monarchical and the popular elements 
should be combined and harmonized. Yet 
to divorce them from each other is the com- 
mon aim, though by opposite methods, both 
of those whose boast is their apostolical suc- 
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cession, and of those who exult in the free- 
dom of religious democracy. Here both 
parties are untrue to their own cardinal 
maxims. The antiquarian divines explore 
their records in vain for a pretext for ex- 
cluding the laity from a voice in delibera- 
tion, in discipline, and in the election of 
their bishops, priests, and deacons. On this 
subject they therefore decline, and shrink 
from their favourite and customary appeal 
to tradition. The pure biblicists search the 
inspired canon wit equally ill success, for 
one word to show that the pastor should. be 
the mere stipendiary and dependant of his 
flock, subsisting on their bounty, subject to 
their will, and removable at their pleasure. 
They therefore refuse in this discussion to 
admit “ the Bible, and the Bible alone” as 
their complete and all-sufficient guide of 
conduct. Sacerdotal aes and popular 
control, which, by a we l-adjusted equipoise, 
should mutually sustain the spiritual edifice, 
are thus, by their il-judging partisans, ar- 
rayed as antagonist, or rather as hostile 
forces. In one direction the march of des- 
potism, in another the progress of anarchy, 
is advanced by those to whom both should 
be equally abhorrent, as being equally op- 
posed to their common faith. 


How copious the eloquence with which 
the author of “ Spiritual Despotism ” would 
have disclaimed all responsibility for the 
opinions thus ascribed to him, and for the 
language in which they have been ex- 
pressed! With what exuberant artifices 
of style would he have insisted that the 
mature results of the patient studies of. his 
life, are not to be understood by any,less 
laborious method than that of reading and 
meditating the volume in which he has him- 
self recorded them! No protest could be 
more reasonable. Of such a book a fair 
estimate cannot be formed from the hasty 
sketch of an inconsiderable fragment, se- 
lected not as being more impressive than 
the rest, but it may be as indicating doc- 
trines for which, as very nearly coinciding 
with his own, the abbreviator might desire 
to win at least a transient notice. Grati- 
tude to him who has brought to the birth 
thoughts with which the mind has been 
long, though silently teeming, may overflow 
in unmeasured praise. Little; however, is 
hazarded in announcing this work as the 
most original, comprehensive, and profound 
contribution which any living writer in our 
own country has made to the science of 
ecclesiastical polity. They whose delight 
is in the transcendental and the obscure, 
who pine for theories which elude their 
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grasp, and believe that to strain is to ex- 
pand the mind, will judge otherwise. For 
once our author must submit to the re- 
proach, perhaps the unwelcome reproach, 
of being perfectly intelligible. Drawing 
outlines of history with a hand as bold and 
free as that_of -Guizot, conversant with 
principles as recondite as those of Cole- 
ridge, and animated by the same chaste and 
fervent piety which hallows the specula- 
tions of Mr. Gladstone, his was the further 
praise of bringing to the encounter, with 
the loftiest abstractions, that athletic good 
sense which disdains to enlarge itself by 
looming through a fog. Master as he was 
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volume, was at once the solace and the 
habitual labour of his life. : 
From the strife of politicians, the won- 
ders of art, and the controversies of the 
learned, he turned away to ponder on the 
hopes and prospects of the Christian 
Church, on her lapse from original purity, 
on the fellowship and isolation of her mem- 
bers, the limits of revealed knowledge, the 
dissolution and the perpetuity of our na- 
ture, and the modes of our future existence. 
Incapable of aequiescing tamely in any of 
the dogmatic systems of divinity, (all alike 
definite, cold, sterile, and earth-born,) he 
aspired to reach that upper region which 


of the chiar'oxcuro, the love of truth was too | the pure light visits, and whence alone it is 
strong in him for the love of art. Ad-| reflected in all its purity. There he pro- 
dressing mankind on a subject of urgent | posed to himself and handled problems of 
and solemn interest, he rose so far above | which Butler might have surmised the solu- 
the fashions of his age, as to shun the | tion, and Milton evolved the latent glories. 
region over which sublimity and nonsense | But he was attempting to scale eminences 
hold divided rule ; remembering, perhaps, | where the mightiest become conscious of 
that it has never been frequented by any of their weakness, and the boldest imagina- 
the master-spirits of the world; and that, | tion is taught the penury of her resources. 
even amongst men divinely inspired, he|To throw some unsteady and precarious 
who was at once the greatest and the most lights on such themes, should limit the 
deeply learned, had preferred to speak five | ambition, as it will unavoidably terminate 
words to edification than to speak ten thou- | the success, of all intellects but those of 
sand words in an unknown tongue. To/|the most exalted order. Yet how abstain 
grapple with principles of the widest span, | altogether from such endeavours to explore 
without requiring so much as a thomentary | things undreamt of in our popular theology, 
repose in the lap of mysticism, is an admi-| when the ear has been trained to hear, 
rable power. To refuse on such an occa-| however indistinctly, the under-tones of the 
sion the but too familiar and ready aid of | Divine voice, and the heart to understand, 


that narcotic, is a real, though an unobtru- | however imperfectly, the inarticula‘e lan- 


sive virtue. 
As the unwonted self-denial of thin po- 
tations will sometimes appear to him who 


guage of the Divine government? Blessed 
|in no vulgar degree with such perceptions, 
|our author applied himself with reverence, 





has made it to deserve the reward of a gen-|and with freedom of thought, to topics 
erous cup of sack, so he who had thus sub- | which, when so examined, can never be un- 
mitted himself to the penance of tracing, | fruitful, though the fruits may often be un- 
in distinct and legible characters, the prog- | ripe, and to the other great majority unpal- 
ress of spiritual despotism, his task accom-|atable. Take, as an example, the following 
plished, soared away into other contempla- | abridgment of a chapter, entitled, “ The 
tions more agreeable to himself at least, | State of Seclusion :” — 

because more abstruse, which he revealed | 

to the lower world under the enigmatical| From our narrow survey of the affairs of 
title of “Saturday Evening.” He sought) mankind, no principle of.universal morals 
relief and found it, when ordinary mortals|can be deduced, except as a matter of 
find little else than Jassitude; for, in the | doubtful speculation and still recurring con- 
full sense of that profound expression, he | troversy, triumphant to-day, to be discarded 
was a man spiritually minded. His assent to-morrow. Were it otherwise. the slumber 
to Christianity was no faint admission that | of the soul, with all its attendant dreams 
the balance of conflicting arguments in-| and fantasies, must be broken. Our pro- 
elined in favour of that belief. It was a/|bationary state requires that we should ex- 
conviction rooted in the inmost recesses of | ist only as the inhabitants of a narrow area, 
his mind; the germinating principle of the | shut out from the general assembly of in- 
devout thoughts which grew spontaneously | telligent beings, and denied all access to 





in that well-cultured and fertile soil. To | those vehement and irresistible persuasions 
measure the heights and the depths of the | by which, with their comprehensive know- 
truths revealed or intimated in the inspired | ledge of the universal laws of the Divine 
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economy, they would constrain us to obedi- 
ence. Within the walls of our prison- 
house we are condemned to grope in vain, 
if so we may discover the permanent ten- 
dencies and the ultimate issues of things. 
The great axioms of eternal virtue are rath- 
er obscured than illustrated by the com- 
plexity, the insignificance, and the obtrusive 
glare of those occurrences which make up 
national and individual history. Each man 
is straitened in his sphere of observation 
and of thought. His experience is incal- 
culably small when compared to that of the 
whole human family, of which he is for the 
time a member. Of the events of pre- 
ceding ages, he may catch some faint 
notices; of those of the ages to come, he 
lives and dies in profound ignorance. Be- 
tween those who are entering and those 
who are about to quit this stage of exist- 
ence, there are such distinctions of physical 
temperament as greatly intercept the tradi- 
tion of knowledge from parents to their 
children. Geographical ‘position, the an- 
tipathy of races, discordance of tastes, and 
differences of speech, contribute still further 
to segregate communities and their com- 
ponent parts. The intervention of a river, 
or a chain of mountains, will reduce to mute 
signs and gestures the language by which 
man holds intercourse with his fellows. 
Narrowing his pursuits and thoughts within 
a single path, the petty cares of life render 
him ignorant of what is passing beyond his 
daily walk, and unobservant of the far 
larger proportion of what occurs within it. 
So apparently inextricable is the confusion, 
and so many the seeming anomalies of all 
that falls under his personal notice, that 
man’s existence assumes the semblance rath- 
er of a game of chance than of a system 
throughout which is to be traced the aver- 
age result of established rules. So feeble 
is the faculty of generalization in most— 
so minute, urgent, and uniform, and yet so 
numerous the affairs in which they are en- 
gaged; such are the contaminations, and 
such the ridicule of life; so extravagant 
the folly in one direction, and so abject the 
misery in another, that the prospect open 
to any one of us, during his confinement in 
this sublunary state, is everywhere hedged 
round within narrow precincts, and bound- 
ed by an horizon as indistinct as it is near. 
Yet from our prison-house we look out on 
populous regions of illimitable space, though 
forbidden to converse with their inhabit- 
ants. We perceive that, beyond the limits 
of our own planet, the same law of seclu- 
sion prevails. Creation does not form one 
continuous surface over which beings of the 
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same‘ order might pursue an unbroken path, 
but is made up of globes suspended in thin 
space at incalculable distances. While 
neighbouring worlds are thus estranged 
from each other, the vastness of the uni- 
verse is exhibited to every percipient being 
within its range. Thus the isolation of man 
is but the development on earth of one great 
law by which all nature is pervaded. Cre- 
ated ‘intelligences are every where kept 
apart from that communion with cther ranks 
of being, whose greater comprehensiveness 
of knowledge would destroy the balance of 
conflicting motives, and reduce the rational 
will to a state of unresisting subjection. 
Man is isolated from preceding generations, 
and from all but a very inconsiderable num- 
ber of his own, because the comprehensive 
experience which he might otherwise gain 
of the course of human affairs, would in the 
same manner be destructive of his liberty of 
choice. Each is left to gather from his 
separate experience moral rules at once un- 
obtrusive, and yet capable of sufficient 
proof. Wisdom does not raise her voice in 
the streets ; she calmly offers instruction to 
the prudent, but does not force it on the 
thoughtless. The division of created minds 
into distinct communities, and the various 
methods by which the members of the same 
community are separated from each other, 
are parts of that general ordinance or sys- 
tem by which a certain reserve is imposed 
on wisdom and on virtue. Things eternal 
and universal are unseen; things partial» 
and temporal are alone submitted to our ob- 
servation. 

Such, divested of the embellishments 
with which they fell from his own hand, are 
the meditations to which the historian of 
Enthusiasm has devoted one of his “ Satur- 
day Evenings.” It is a loss they can ill 
afford. Winnowed a little further, this 
splendid essay (for such in the original it 
really is) might, without the escape of any 
of its essences, be exhibited in the form of 
one or two simple and familiar truths :— 
as thus : — 

Moral probation is incompatible with a 
distinct and certain foresight of all the re- 
mote tendencies, and of all the ultimate 
results of our conduct. If the transient 
delights" which allure us, and the over- 
whelming evils which follow in their train, 
were both at once revealed to the mental 
vision in the vivid colours and hard out- 
lines of the naked reality, neither vice nor 
virtue could any longer exist among men. 
As probationers,jwe must live in the state of 
seclusion, that is, we must be cut off from 








those sources of information, which, if we 
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had access to them, would prevent even a 
momentary equipoise between the present 
and the future— between those desires 
which crave immediate indulgence, and 
those which point toa distant but greater 
good. One of the causes by which the in- 
flux of such knowledge is impeded, is the 
insular position of our globe in the shore- 
less ocean of space; and as this physical 
isolation of worlds seem to pervade the ce- 
lestial system, we may conjecture that “ se- 
clusion is a law of the universe,” and that 
throughout the stellar regions imperfect 
knowledge is made conducive to the exer- 
cise and the improvement of virtue. There 
is but one Being to whom we are taught to 
ascribe complete and inflexible rectitude, 
because there is but one to whom we can 
attribute absolute omniscience. 

Inconsiderable as is the amount of gen- 
uine ore employed in this essay, and in many 
other parts of the collection of which it 
forms no unfavourable specimen, it would 
be difficult to refer to a more apt illustra- 
tion of the ductility and the brilliance of 
which moral truth is susceptible. What if 
Selden or Pascal would have extracted into 
a or two of apophthegms the essential 
oils of all these discourses; and what though 
the capacity to concentrate thought be a 
nobler gift than the art to diffuse it; yet 
may this inferior power exist in a state of 
rare and admirable excellence. Genuine 
wisdom has many tongues and many as- 
pects, and employs each in turn to express 
and to promote that love of mankind which, 
under all her external forms, is still her 
animating spirit. Yet it must be confessed, 
that she so habitually delights in the sim- 
plest garb, that when, as in these sabbatical 
essays, she decks herself out in the literary 
fashions of the day, one may hope to be 
forgiven for being unaware of her presence. 
They are infinitely more rich in knowledge 
and in power than the generation of the 
author would confess; and yet was not that 
generation to blame? Under draperies 
adjusted with such obtrusive skill, and of so 
elaborate a texture, men are seldom ac- 
customed to find real beauty, and are 
therefore but little disposed to search for 
it. 7 

When a biographer has conducted his 
hero to the tomb, he usually leaves him 
there. To the list of excepted cases must 
be added that of the author of “ A Physical 
Theory of a Future Life.” In form a spec- 
ulative treatise, it may be considered as 
substantially a narrative of his existence be- 
yond the confines of earth, in those scenes 
which most men occasionally anticipate, 
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and which many have attempted to de- 
scribe ; some from the ambition for immor- 
tal fame, and tome impelled by the cravings 
for immortal felicity. From the shelves of 
his well-filled library, sages and poets were 
summoned to contribute to the formation of 
this work. First, and before all, -were con- 
sulted the writers of the sacred volume; of 
whom it may with the strictest truth be 
said, that they have established the tri- 
umph of good sense over the mere dreams 
of excited fancy. Of such dreams, none 
possessed a firmer hold on the Italian and 
Greek philosophers and their disciples, than 
that dae death man was to pass into a 
state of pure incorporeity, and to be ab- 
sorbed by the great Mundane Soul. Very 
different the teaching of the writers of the 
New Testament. They transferred from 
this world to the next the great truth— 
that human happiness requires not only that 
the mind be sound, but that it be lodged in 
a sound body. Irenzus and Tertullian in- 
formed our theorist that such was also the 
creed of the immediate successors of the 
Apostles. Origen taught him, that to exist 
as a spirit wholly detached and separate 
from matter, is the incommunicable attri- 
bute of the omnipresent Deity; and in- 
structed him to understand the luciform 
body of the Platonic system as identical 
with the spiritual body of the Christian re- 
velation. 

From the same great master he learned 
that, without such an instrumentality, minds 
created and subordinate must be cut off 
from all commerce with external things, 
and become nothing more than so many 
inert, insulated, and contemplative entities. 
With these great fathers of the Church he 
found the rest of that venerable college in 
harmony — copious in their inquiries re- 
specting the nature of good and bad demons 
—assigning to the angelic host the nearest 
possible resemblance, and to the evil spirits 
the utmost possible dissimilarity, to the def- 
ecated intelligences of the Aristotelic 
learning; the one impassive to all sensual 
delights, the other inhaling with an unholy 
relish the savoury fumes of heathen sacri- 
fives, but both clad with material integu- 
ments, subtilized to an imponderable and 
indefinite tenuity. Their volumes, especial- 
ly, if we remember rightly, those of lege. 
tine, revealed to him the further secret of 
the manner in which spirits inhabiting these 
ethereal vehicles hold intercourse with each 
other; and even explained the shapes in 
which they manifest their presence to those 
exquisite organs of sensation by which alone 
they are perceptible. Cook, or La Per- 
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ouse, never drew a plainer chart of their 
discoveries, than that which was thus laid 
open to our author of the regions of the 
needs Cuvier never examined the osse- 
ous structure of an antediluvian quadruped 
more closely, than the mental and physical 
constitution of the immortals was thus an- 
alyzed by some of those who in ancient 
times aspired one day to join that exalted 
company. Other provinces of our author’s 
literary dominions were yet to be explored. 
One contemptuous glance was given to the 
Koran, and to the paradise copied, as it 
might seem, by the Prophet, from the 
Aphroditan temples of Paphos or Idalia. 
Homer exhibited to him the illustrious dead 
as so many victims of the inexorable Fates 
against which they had contended so brave- 
ly on earth, and as agitated by passions 
which it was no longer permitted them to 
gratify. His great imitator discovered to the 
student Elysian fields over which satiety 
reigned in eternal and undisputed sway, 
and which the poet himself advantageously 
exchanged, twelve centuries afterwards, for 
the outskirts of the “ Inferno,” with an ‘oc- 
casional voyage of discovery through those 
gloomy mansions. The awful magician who 
placed him there lost mnch of his own inspi- 
ration, when, quitting the guidance of Virgil 
for that of Beatrice, he traversed in her 
company the seven heavens, and listened in 
the sun to the lectures of Thomas Aquinas, 
or received from the saints congregated in 
the form of an eagle in the planet Jupiter, 
a metaphysical comment on the mysteries 
of the divine decrees. 

From the poets, our author next turned 
to the theological philosophers of his own 
and other countries. In Cudworth and 
Brucker he found the doctrines of the 
schools of ancient and of modern Europe in 
more perfect symmetry, and in greater 
clearness than in the works of the sages and 
schoolmen themselves ; but cold as the lati- 
tudinarianism of the first, and dry as the 
antiquarian lore of the second. At length 
his hand rested on two volumes in which 
the post-sepulchral condition of man is de- 
lineated with a beauty and eloquence to 
which he rendered a willing, although a 
silent homage. One of those was the trea- 
tise of Thomas Burnett— De Statu Mor- 
tuorum et Resurgentium—the other, that 
book on the “ Light of Nature,” in which 
Abraham Tucker traverses the world to 
come in his atomic orvehicular state. Bur- 
nett, it may be supposed, best knew his own 
strength and weakness, and judged rightly 
in choosing scientific or critical subjects, 
and in discussing them in a dead language. 
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But to those who read his works it must 
ever remain a mystery that he could subject 
himself to such fetters, instead of yielding 
to the inspiration which was ever at hand to 
sublimate into impassioned poetry whatever 
exact knowledge or whatever learned in- 

uiries might re to engage his thoughts. 
Pucker, on the other hand, was a matter-of- 
fact person ; happy beyond all men in the 

ower of illustrating the obscure by the 
Soliers but happier still in the most be- 
nevolent and cheerful temper, and in a 
style which beautifully reflects the constitu- 
tional gayety and kindness of his heart. 
There is a charm even in his want of meth- 
od, and in the very clumsiness of his para- 
graphs; for each sentence bears him 
testimony that he is too intent on his object 
to think of anything else, and that to teach 
controversialists to understand and to love , 
each other was the single end for which he 
lived and wrote. Of his metaphysical spec- 
ulations, the most original and curious is 
the Inquiry into the Nature and the Oper- 
ation of Motives. But his excellence con- 
sists in the brightness and in the variety of 
the lights he has thrown round the whole 
circle of those topics over which natural 
and revealed religion exercise a common and 
indivisible dominion. To rid them of mere 
logomachies, to show how much the fiercest 
disputants may be unconsciously agreed, to 
prove how greatly Christianity is misrepre- 
sented by many of her opponents, and mis- 
understood by many of her friends — and, 
without ever assuming the preacher’s office, 
to explain the depths of the great Christian 
canon of mutual love as the universal sub- 
stratum of all moral truth,—this is the 
duty which he has undertaken, and which 
he executes, often successfully, and always 
with such courage, diligence, and vivacity, 
and with so unbroken a sunshine of a placid 
and playful temper, as to render the “ Light 
of Nature” one of the most attractive books 
in our language, both to those who read to 
to be themselves instructed on these ques- 
tions, and to those who read with the view 
of imparting such instruction to others. 

So judged Paley in the last generation ; 
and such is manifestly the opinion of Arch- 
bishop Whateley, and of Bishop Coppleston, 
with many other writers of our own. 
Amongst the many who have drawn at this 
fountain, the latest would appear to be the 
author of “ The Physical Theory of a Fu- 
ture Life.” Whether he in fact availed 
himself of the sources of information which 
we have indicated, or any other of the 
countless books which treat on the mysteries 


‘of the world to which we are all passing, is, 
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however, a fact on which it is impossible to 
advance beyond conjecture. The old and 
obsolete fashion of commencing a voyage 
of discovery to any terra incognita, by a re- 
trospect of the success or failure of former 
adventurers, and the still more ancient 
practice of fencing round the page with 
references and quotations, were not without 
their use. It would, however, be captious 
to complain of the discontinuance, in a sin- 
gle case, of customs so generally laid aside ; 
or to arraign an author as making an un- 
just —— to the praise of originality, 
merely because he does not in terms disa- 
vow it. If in this new theory there is little 
to be found in substance with which those 
who are inquisitive about such matters were 
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my sublunary days. Grasping at length 
the threads of that vast labyrinth, I per- 
ceived that they had all been woven by the 
same Divine Artificer. At each step of the 
way by which I had come, I now traced the 
intervention of an ever-watchful Providence. 
Complicated and perplexing as the condi- 
tion of human life had formerly appeared 
to me, I at length discovered the great ulti- 
mate object to which each movement of that 
intricate apparatus had been designed to 
minister. i saw that the whole had been 
one harmonious and comprehensive scheme 
for purifying the affections of my nature, 
and invigorating them for nobler and more 
|arduous exercises. I had gone down to 
| Hades, and Deity was there. On earth his 





not already familiar, there is at least a sys- | existence had been demonstrated. Here it 
tematic completeness and symmetry in this | was felt by a consciousness intuitive and 
scheme of a future life, unrivalled even in | irresistible. A prisoner in the flesh, Thad 
Abraham Tucker's vision. In order to dis- | been wont to adore the majesty of the Cre- 
close to mankind the prospect which thus |ator. A disembodied spirit, i was awake 
awaits them, it will be necessary to convert | to the conviction that he exists as the per- 
our author's didactics into the form of a/|ennial source of happiness, which, concen- 
fragment of his posthumous autobiography | trated in his own nature, is thence diffused 
—-a freedom, for the pardon of which the | throughout the universe, although in de- 
necessity of the case may be urged; since | grees immeasurably distant from each other, 
it seems impossible by any other method to | and according to laws unsearchable by any 
convey any adequate conception of a career | finite understanding. Thus imbibing know]- 
which, dazzling as it is in itself, is still fur- | edge of myself and of Deity, and alive only 
ther obscured by the brilliant polish of the | tothe emotions inspired by this ever-present 
abstract phraseology in which it is described | spectacle, I became the passive recipient of 
by him by whom, in imagination at least, it | influences instinct with a delight so tranquil, 
was run. He may, then, be supposed to | and with a peace so unbroken, that weari- 
have revealed the incidents of his immor-| ness, satiety, and the desire for change ap- 
tal existence to the associates of his mortal | peared to have departed from me for ever. 
being, in some such terms as the follow-| Change, however, awaited me. So slight 
ing : — |and imperfect had been the alliance be- 

One universal bewilderment of thought, | tween my disembodied spirit and the world 
one passing agony, and all was still. I had | of matter, that, destitute of all sensation, I 
emerged frem the confines of life, and yet had lost all measure of time, and knew ‘not 
I lived. Time, place, and sensation were | whether ages had revolved, or but a mo- 
extinct. Memory had lost her office, and| ment had passed away during my isolated 
the activity of my reasoning powers was | state of being. Heir to ten thousand infir- 
suspended. Apart from every other being, | mities, the body I had tenanted on earth 
and entombed in the solitude of my own na- | had returned to the dust, there to be dis- 
ture, all my sentient and mental faculties | solved and recompoundeéd into other forms 
were absorbed and concentrated in one in- | and new substances. Yet the seminal prin- 
tense perception of self-consciousness. Be-| ciple of that mortal frame had adhered to 
fore me lay expanded, as in a vast pano-|me; and at the appointed season there 
rama, the entire course of my mortal life. | brooded over it from on high a reproductive 
I was at once the actor and the spectator of | and plastic influence. Fearfully and won- 
the whole eventful scene; every thought as | derfully as I had been made when a deni- 
distinct, every word as articulate, and every | zen of the world, the chemical aflinities, and 
incident as fresh as at the moment of their | the complex organization of my animal 
birth. The enigmas of my existence were | structure, had borne the impress of decay, 
solved. That material and _ intellectual | of a transitory stale, and of powers restrict- 
mechanism of which, for threescore years | ed in their free exercise. Passing all com- 
and ten, I had been the subject, was laid | prehension as had been the wisdom with 
bare, with all the mutual dependencies of | which it was adapted to the purposes of my 
the countless events, great and trivial, of | sublunary being, those purposes had been 
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_ different instrumentality to give scope to 
.my new faculties, and to accomplish the 
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ephemeral, and circumscribed within pre- 
eincts which now seemed to me scarcely 
wider than those within which the emmet 
plies her daily task: In the career which 
was now opening to me, I required a far 


ends to which I had learned to aspire. 
Emancipated from the petty cares and the 
mean pursuits in which, during the period | 
of my humanity, I had been immersed, I 
now inhabited and informed a spiritual 
body, not dissimilar in outward semblance 
to that which I had bequeathed to the 
worms, but uniform in texture, homogene- 
ous In every part, and drawn from elements 
blended harmoniously together, into one 
simple, pure, and uncompounded whole. 
Into such perfect unison had my mental 
and my corporeal nature been drawn, that 
it was not without difficulty I admitted the 
belief that I was once again clothed with a 
material integument. Experience was soon 
to convince me that such an association was 
indispensable to the use and to the enlarge- 
ment of my intellectual and moral powers. 

Emerging from the region of separate 
spirits into my next scene of activity and 
social intercourse, I found myself: an inhab- 
itant of the great luminary, around which 
Mercury and his more distant satellites 
eternally revolve. In all their unmitigated 
radiance were floating around me, those 
effulgent beams of light and heat which 
so faintly visit the obscure and distant 
planets. Everlasting day, the intense glories 
of an endless summer-noon, rested on the 
numbers without number of intelligent and 
sentient creatures who shared with me my 
new abode. Incorruptible, exempt from 
lassitude, and undesirous of repose, they 
imbibed energy from rays which in the 
twinkling of an eye would have dissipated 
into thin vapour the world and all that it 
inherits. On that opaque globe, the prin- 
ciples which sustain, and those which de- 
stroy life had been engaged within me in a 
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enjoyment, in immortal youth and undecay- 
ing vigour. Death had found no entrance, 
lite demanded no renewal. 

I anticipated the results of the observa- 
tions which I gradually learned to make of 
the difference between solar and planetary 
existence ; for on my entrance into this un- 
tried state of being, my thoughts were 
long riveted to the change which I had my- 
self undergone. While incarcerated in my 
tenement of clay, I had given law to my 
nerves, muscles, and tendens; but they had 
in turn imposed restraints on me against 
which it had been vain to struggle. My 
corporeal mechanism had moved in prompt 
obedience to each successive mandate of 
my mind ; but so fragile were the materials 
of which it was wrought, that, yielding to 
mexorable necessity, my will bad repressed 
innumerable desires which, if matured into 
absolute volitions, would have rent asunder 
that frail apparatus. I had relaxed the 
grasp, and abandoned the chase, and 
thrown aside the uplifted weapon; as often 
as my overstrained limbs admonished me 
that their chords would give way beneath 
any increased impetus. And when the 
living power within me had subjected my 
fibres to the highest pressure which they 
could safely endure, the arrangement, “and 
the relative position of my joints and 
muscles, had impeded all my movements, 
except in some circumscribed and unalter- 
able directions. But my spiritual body, 
incapable of waste or of fracture, and re- 
sponsive at every point to the impact of 
the indwelling mind, advanced, receded, 
rose or fell, in prompt obedience to each 
new volition, with a rapidity unimpeded, 
though not unlimited, by the gravitating 
influence of the mighty orb over the sur- 
face of which I. passed. At one time I 
soared as with the wings of eagles, and at 
another penetrated the abysses of the deep. 
The docile and undestructible instrument 
of my will could outstrip the flight of the 
swiltest arrow, or rend the knotted oak, 


constant but unequal conflict. The quick-| or shiver the primeval rocks; and then, 


ening spirit on earth, though continually 
recruited by rest and sleep, had at length 


contracting its efforts, could weave the 
threads of the gossamer in looms too subtile 


yielded to the still-recurring assaults of lier| and evanescent for the touch of the deli- 


more potent adversaries. Here the vital 
powers had no foes to encounter, and de- 
manded no respite from their ceaseless ov- 
cupation. In the world below, from man 


cate Ariel. 

While on earth I had, like Milton, be- 
wailed that constitution of my frame which 
admitting to knowledge of visible objects 


the universal sovereign, to the animalcula| only at one entrance, forbade me to con- 
who people a drop of turbid water, I had| verse with them except through the medium 


seen all animated things sustaining them- 
selves by the mutual extermination of each 
other. In the solar sphere I found all pur- 
suing their appointed course of duty or 


of a single nerve, and within the narrow 
limits of the retina. Had the poet’s wish 
been granted, and if, departing from her 
benignant parsimony, nature had exposed 
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his sensorium to the full influx of the ex- 
citements of which it was inherently sus- 
ceptible, that insufferable glare would either 
have annihilated the percipient faculty, or 
would have quickened it to agonies un- 
imagined even by his daring fancy. Under 
the shelter of that material structure which 
at once admitted and mitigated the light, I 
had in my mortal state been accustomed to 
point my telescope to the heavens; and, 
while measuring the curve described round 
their common centre by stars which to the 
unaided eye were not even disunited, I had 
felt how infinitely far the latent capacities 
of my soul for corresponding with the 
aspect of the exterior world transcended 
such powers as could be developed within 
me, while confined to the inadequate organs 
of vision afforded me by nature or by art. 
An immortal, I quaffed at my pleasure the 
streams of ah and of observation 
for which before I had thus panted in vain. 
I could now scan and explore at large the 
whole physical creation. At my will I 
could call my visual powers into action to 
the utmost range of their susceptibility ; 
for in my new body I possessed the proper- 
ties of every different lens in every possi- 
ble variety of combination — expanding, 
dissecting, and refracting at any required 
angle the beams which radiated from the 
various substances around me, it brought 
me intelligence of the forms, the colours, 
and the movements of them all. Assisted 
by this optical incarnation, I could survey 
the luminary on which I dwelt, the globes 
whose orbits were concentric there, and, 
though less distinctly, the other solar 
spheres which glowed in the firmament 
above me. Not more clearly had I de- 
ciphered during my sojourn on earth the 
shapes and hues of the various beings by 
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some transient glimpses of exterior things, 
through the five portals which opened — 
shall I say into my fortress or my prison- 
house? From the glorious mansion which 
my soul now inhabited, pervious to myself 
at every point, though impregnable to every 
hostile or unwelcome aggression, I surveyed 
the things around me in aspects till now un- 
imagined. I did not merely see, and hear, 
taste, smell, and feel, but I exercised senses 
for which the languages of earth have no 
names, and received intimations of proper- 
ties and conditions of matter unutterable 
in human discourse. Employing this in- 
strument of universal sensation, the inner 
forms of nature presented themselves be- 
fore me as vividly as her exterior types. 
Thus entering her secret laboratories, I was 
present at the composition and the blending 
together of those plastic energies of whic 
mundane philosophy is content to register 
some few of the superficial results. Each 
new disclosure afforded me a wider and still 
lengthening measure of that unfathomable 
wisdom and power, with the more sublime 
emanations of which I was thus becoming 
conversant. Such was the flexibility of my 
spiritualized organs, that at my bidding they 
could absolutely exclude every influence 
from without, leaving me to enjoy the luxu- 
ries of meditation in profound and unas- 
sailable solitude. 

While thus I passed along the solar 
regions, and made endless accessions of 
knowledge, I was at first alarmed lest my 
mind should have been crushedabeneath the 
weight of her own conquests, and the whole 
should be merged in one chaotic assemblage 
of confused recollections. From this dan- 
ger I was rescued by another change in my 
animal economy. During my planetary 
existence, the structure and the health of 


which it is replenished, than I now dis-| my brain had exercised a despotic authority 


cerned the aspect and the movements of|over my intellectual powers. 


the countless species, animate and inani- 
mate, with which the prodigal munificence 
of creative will has peopled the various 
planetary regions. 

Nor was it through the intervention of 
light merely, that my altered corporeity 
brought me into communication with the 
works of the Divine Architect. It attract- 
ed and combined for my study or my de- 
light, all the vibratory movements, and all 
the gustatory and pungent emanations, by 
which the sense is aroused and gratified. 
Celestial harmony floated around me, and I 
breathed odours such as exhaled from Eden 
in the fresh dawn of the world’s nativity. 
In that world, chained down by the coarse 





Then my 
mind Jaboured ineffectually over her- most 
welcome tasks, if accident or indigestion 
relaxed, distended, or compressed my cere- 
bral vessels. For the time, the tools with 
which she wrought were deprived of their 
brightness and their edge. At such sea- 
sons, (and they were frequent,) the records 
of past sensations, and of the thoughts asso- 
ciated: with them, became illegible in my 
memory, or could be read there only in 
disjointed fragments. An acid on his stom- 
ach would have rendered vain the boast of 
Cesar, that he could address each of his 
legionaries by name. Even when all my 
pulses were beating with regularity and 
vigour, the best I could accomplish was to 


elements of flesh and blood, I had caught | grope backward through my store of accu- 
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mulated knowledge, holding by a single 
thread, to. which my attention was con- 
fined, and the loss of which defeated all my 
efforts. 

How different the tablets on which my 
observations of the past were recorded in 
my spiritual body! Unconscious of fa- 
tigue, incapable of decay, and undisturbed 
by any of those innumerable processes es- 
sential to the conservation of mortal life, 
it enabled me to inscribe in indelible lines, 
as on some outstretched map, each successive 
or mst and every thought to which it 
iad given birth. At my pleasurg, I could 
unroll and contemplate the entire chart of 
my past being. I could render myself as 
sladianal conscious of the former, as of the 
present operations of my mind, and at one 
retrospective glance could trace back to 
their various fountains all the tributary 
streams which combined to swell the current. 
of my immediate contemplations. Gliding 
over the various provinces of the solar 
world, and ‘gathering in each new treasures 
of information, I deposited them all beyond 
the reach of the great spoiler, Time, in 
this amplg storehouse of a plenary memory. 
With the increase of my intellectual hoard, 
my cravings for such wealth continually 
augmented. It was an avarice which no 
gains could satiate, and to the indulgence 
of which imagination itself could assign no 
limit. 

I should, however, have become the vic- 
tim of my own avidity for knowledge, if my 
ideas had still obeyed those laws of associa- 
tion to which, in my telluric state, they had 
been subject. Then it behoved my reason 
to exercise a severe and watchful govern- 
ment. When her control was relaxed, my 
thoughts would break loose from all legiti- 
mate restraint. They arranged themselves 
into strange groups and fantastic combina- 
tions, and established with each other such 
alliances as whim, caprice, or accident sug- 
gested. These, once made, were indissolu- 
ble. They asserted their power but too 
often, in resistance to the sternest mandates 
of my judgment and my will. But in 
times of debility, of disease, or of sleep, 
my ideas would combine into heterogeneous 
masses, seething and mingling together, like 
the ingredients of some witch’s caldron, as- 
sembled by her incantations to work out 
some still more potent spell. Over the 
whole of this intoxicating confusion presid- 
ed Carnality, in all her nervous, cerebral, 
vascular, and other forms, and working 
by means of all her digestive, secretory, 
and assimilating processes. 

No longer the inmate of a tremulous and 
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sordid tabernacle of flesh, but inhabiting a 
shrine pure and enduring as her own na- 
ture, my soul was now rescued from this ig- 
noble thraldom. Accident, appetite, lassi- 
tude, the heat and fumes of my animal labo- 
ratory, had ceased to disturb the supremacy 


of reason. Instead of congregating as an. 


undisciplined host, my ideas, as in some 
stately procession, followed each the other 
in meet order and predetermined sequence 
— their march unobstructed by any sugges- 
tions or desires originating in my sensuous 
frame. I had become, not the passive re- 
cipient of thought, but the unquestioned 
sovereign of my own mental -operations. 
The material organs, by the aid of which 
1 now wrought them out, obeyed a law like 
that on which depends the involuntary 
movements of the heart and arteries, unat- 
tended by any conscious effort, and produc- 
tive of no fatigue. Every increment of 
knowledge spontaneously assumed in m 
memory its proper place and relative posi- 
tion; and the whole of my intellectual re- 
sources fell into connected chains of argu- 
ment or illustration, which I could traverse 
at pleasure from end*to end, still finding 
the mutual dependence and adhesion of 
each successive link unbroken. 

To contemplate any truth in all the rela- 
tions in which it stands to every other truth, 
is to possess the attribute of omniscience; 
but, in proportion as any created intelli- 
gence can combine together her ideas in 
their various species, genera, classes, and 
orders, in the same degree is diminished the 
distance from the Supreme Mind, immeasur-. 
able and infinite as the intervening gulf’ 
must ever remain. On earth I had been 
compelled, by the feebleness of my cere- 
bral and nervous economy, to render my, 
studies almost exclusively analytical. There,. 
Thad toiled to disencumber every question 
of whatsoever might obscure the view of the. 
isolated point proposed as the end of my 
inqairies. Morals apart from physics, art. 
disunited from logic, the science of numbers. 
and of space detached from the exercise of. 
the imaginative power, even theology. itself 
divorced from the devout aspirations to: 
which she tends, had each in turn engaged. 
my earnest pursuit. But to ascend those 
heights from which they could be contem-- 
plated as parts of one harmonious whole —- 
to seize and to blend together the analogies 
pervading the works of -poets. and mathe-. 
maticians, of naturalists and diyines— this. 
was an attempt which convinced. me how- 
indissoluble were the fetters which riveted, 
my soul to her sluggish assaciate.. Set free. 
trom this bondage, and supplied. with an in-- 
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strument of sensation which kept pace with 
her own inherent activity, she found and 
desired no repose. Solar time is measured 
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so many crutches to assist the movements of 
the halt and feeble; and that, with a physi- 
cal instrumentality which study could not 


by the revolutions of the planetary orbs, | exhaust nor disease assail, intuition took the 
-and from the commencement to tie com-| place of reasoning. I became rather the 
pletion of his career through the firm- | conscious witness than the agent of the pro- 
ament, Uranus still found me engaged in| cess by which consequences were evolved 


some unbroken contemplation. 
that interval I had completed some vast syn- 
thesis, in which were at once combined and 
distinguished all the various aspects under 
which some province of knowledge had dis- 
closed itself to my view. In the nether 
world, high discourse had been held on the 
connection of the sciences; but now I dis- 
covered the mutual influence, the interac- 
tion, and the simultaneous workings of their 
different laws. I no longer cultivated the 
exact sciences as a separate domain, but the 
most severe physical truth was revealed to 
me in union with the richest hues of ideal 
beauty, with the perfection of the imitative 
arts, with the pure abstractions of metaphy- 
sical thought, with narratives both historical 
and romantic, with the precepts of univer- 
sal morals, and the mysteries of the Divine 
government. Ontology — vain -glorious 
word as used among men—the knowledge 
of universal being as distinct from species, 
and of species as harmonized in universal 
being, was the study which engaged the 
time and rewarded the labours of immortal 
minds animating spiritual bodies. 

Let not those who boast themselves in 
logic, Aristotelian or Baconian, assume that 
their puny architecture of syllogistic or in- 
ductive reasoning affords the rules by which 
the soul, rescued from the hindrances of a 
carnal corporeity, erec{s for herself edifices 
of knowledge, immovable in their base, 
beautiful in their proportions, and towering 
in splendid domes and pinnacles tothe skies. 

To Newton and to Pascal the theories of 
the vulgar geometry were as instinctively 
obvious as the preliminary axioms on which 
they rest. While yet an infant, Mozart 
was possessed of all those complex harmo- 
nies which a life of patient study scarcely 
reveals to inferior masters, of his art. In 
my planetary existence, I had rejoiced in 
my habitual aptitude for physiology and 
historical researches, nor had I regretted 
the years of ceaseless toil devoted to them. 
Now, I discovered that in myself, as in the 
great men I have mentioned, the apprehen- 
siveness of truth depended far more on 
the animal than the mental frame-work. 
Quick and vigorous in high bodily health, 
and sluggish and inert under the pressure 
of corporeal debility, I learned that logic, 
experiment, and calculation, had been but 


During | 





from the premises brought under my notice. 
In the society of which I had become a 
member, as in mundane communities, dis- 
course was amongst the chief springs both 
of improvement and delight. So curiousl 
fashioned was the integument within whic 
my mind was enveloped, that, after the 
manner of an eyelid, it could either exclude 
the access of any external excitement, cre- 
ating within me an absolute and impregna- ° 
ble solitude, or lay open to the immediate 
survey of an associate any thought or com- 
bination of thoughts which I desired to im- 
part to him. I had acquired two distinct 
languages, one of visible signs, the other of 
audible symbols. The first was analogous 
to the mute dialogue which is carried on in 
pantomime, by gesture and the varying ex- 
wpe of the countenance; though un- 
ike such discourse, it was exempt*from all 
conjectural and ambiguous meanings. As 
in a camera obscura, my corporeal organs 
reflected the workings of the informing 
spirit; so that, like the ancient Peruvians, 
I could converse as by a series of pictures, 
produced and shifted with instantaneous ra- 
pidity. This mode of communication served 
my turn when I had any occurrences to re- 
late, or any question to discuss, of which 
sensuous objects formed the basis. But 
when phenomena purely psychological, des- 
titute of all types in the material creation, 
were to be conveyed to a companion, I had 
audible symbols, by which every intellectu- 
al conception, and each fluctuating state of 
moral sentiment might be expressed as dis- 
tinctly as geometrical diagrams express the 
corresponding ideas to which they are allied. 
By the intermixture of pictorial and sym- 
bolical speech, I could thus render myself 
intelligible throughout the whole range and 
compass of my mental operations, and could 
give utterance to all those subtle refine- 
ments of thought or of sensation, which, 
even amongst those who spoke the vernacu- 
lar tongue of Plato, must, from the want of fit 
and determinate indications, have either 
died away in silence, or have been exhaled 
in some mystic and unintelligible jargon. 
Whatever distinctness of expression the 
pencil or vibratory chords enabled Raphael 
or Handel to give to their sublime but other- 
wise ineffectual conceptions, I had thus the 
power to impart to each modification of 
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thought, and to every shade of feeling. 
Verbal controversies, sophistry, and all the 
other “ idols of the cavern,” had disappear- 
ed. Philosophy and her legitimate issue, 
wisdom, piety, and love, were cultivated 
and treasured up by each member of the 
great solar family, not as a private hoard, 
to minister only to his own dses, but as a 
fund universally communicable, and still 
augmenting by constant interchange. 

t is difficult, or impossible, to speak intel- 
ligibly, in the language of men, of the de- 
lights or of the duties of the state of being 
into which I had thus ‘entered. Borne 
along in the vehicle of my spiritual body, I 
dreaded no fatigue, and was deterred by 
no danger in the discharge -of the most 
arduous enterprises. Aspects of the crea- 
tion, hidden from me while garmented in 
the gross elements of flesh and blood, now 
burst on my perception as light visits him 
who, in mature life, for the first time ac- 
quires the visual faculty. Through each 
new avenue of sense thus worn pin | 
opened to me, my soul, with raptures suc 
as seraphs feel, drew in from the still-expand- 
ing circumference wonder and delight, and 
an ever-increasing consciousness of the 
depths of her own being and resources. 
Contemplating the hidden forms and the 
occult mechanisin of the material universe, 
I left behind me the problems with which 
physical science is conversant, and advanced 
to that higher philosophy which investigates 
the properties of spiritual agents; and to a 
theology, compared with which that which 
T had hitherto acquired was as insignificant 
as the inarticulate babblings of the cradle. 
My retrospective consciousness — for memo- 
ry it can scarcely be called— spread out 
before me scenes, the bright, harmonious, 
and placid lights of which yere mellowed 
though unobscured by distance. Misgivings 
as to the stability of my own opinions had 
fled away, as the truths with which I was 
engaged presented themselves to me simul- 
taneously in their relative bearings and 
mutual dependence. Love, pure and catho- 
lic, warmed and expanded my -heart, as 
thoughts wise, equitable, and benign, flowed 
from other minds into my own in a contin- 
uous stream; the pellucid waters of which, 
in the inherent transparency of our regen- 
erate nature, no deceit could darken and no 
guile pollute. My corporeal fabric, now 
become the passive instrument of my will, 
importuned me with no unwelcome intru- 
sions; but buoyant, flexible, and instinct 
with life and vigour, obeyed every volition, 
and obstructed the accomplishment of none. 
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elysium of which some have dreamed, and 
over the descriptions of which many more 
have slumbered. Virtue, and her stern as- 
sociate Self-control, exact obedience not 
from the denizens of earth alone, but from 
the rational inhabitants of every province 
of the universal empire. . With each acces- 
sion of knowledge and of mental power, 
my view became continually wider and more 
extended of that gulf, which, stretching out 
in measureless infinitude, separates the 
Source of Being from the most exalted of 
his intelligent offspring. My affiance in the 
Divine wisdom and rectitude, reposing on 
foundations deep and firm in proportion to 
my larger acquaintance with the ways of 
Providence, was still necessary to sustain 
my trembling spirit as I meditated on the 
mysteries of the Divine government. For, 
within the reach of my observation, - were 
discernible agonizing intensities of suffer- 
ing, abysses of pollution and of guilt, attest- 
ing the awful powers both of endurance 
and of activity of minds ejected from the 
defences, and despoiled of the narcotics, 
once afforded ‘them “ their animal structure. 
Awakened to a sense of their inherent 
though long-slumbering energies, they were 
captives. Exposed to every painful excite- 
ment by which the sentient faculty can be 
stimulated, they were naked. Reading on 
the face of nature inscriptions till now illeg- 
ible, they saw in them their own condemna- 
tion. Remembering each incident of their 
former existence, they found in each fresh 
aliment for despair. Disabused of the illu- 
sions of sophistry and self-love, truth shed 
on them the appalling glare of inevitable 
light. Interchanging thoughts without the 
possibility of disguise, every foul and malig- 
nant desire diffused among them a deadly 
contagion. Destitute of any separate 
wants or interests, their bodies could no 
longer minister to them the poor relief of an 
alternation of distress. The reluctant and 
occasional spectator of such woes, I found 
in faith, and hope, and meek adoration, the 
solace which my laboring spirit required — 
a task commensurate with my now elevated 
powers, though the firmest and the holiest of 
mortals, while yet detained in his tenement 
of flesh, would have been crushed and mad- 
dened beneath the burden of that fearful 
sight. 

In the schools of the world, I had wan- 
dered in the endless mazes of fate and free- 











will, and the origin of evil. An inhabitant 
of the great celestial luminary, I became 
aware of relations till then unheard of and 
inconceivable; between the Emanative Es- 


Yet had I not passed into that torpid | sence and the hosts of subordinate spirits 
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and of questions thence resulting, of such 
.strange and mighty import, that, prostrating 
myself before the wisdom and benevolence of 
the Most High, I was still compelled, in rever- 
ential awe, to acknowledge how inscrutable 
even to my expanded capacity was the thick 
darkness which shrouds his secret pavilion. 
Nor were there wanting tasks, which sum- 
moned to the utmost height of daring the 
most courageous of the inhabitants of the 
sphere to which I had been translated. 
Glorious recompense was to be won by deeds 
such as immortal beings only could under- 
take or meditate. Ministers of the Supreme, 
we braved at his bidding the privation of 
all other joys in the delight of prompt obedi- 
ence to his will. We waged with his ene- 
mies fierce conflicts, and exposed ourselves 
to ills, intense during their continuance, in 
proportion to the exquisite sensibilities of 
our purified corporeity. Impelled by irre- 
sistible compassion, by the cravings of insati- 
able benevolence, or by the vehement de- 
sire to obtain or to impart tidings affecting 
the happiness of our own or of other orders 
of thinking beings, our active powers, with 
all our resources of constancy, magnanimity, 
and prudence, were called into habitual 
exercise ; nor were there wanting dignities 
to be attained, or sceptres to be won, as the 
meet reward of illustrious achievements. 


When Astolpho descended on the hippo- 
griff from his lunar voyage, his first employ- 
ment was to disenchant the infuriate knight, 
on whose deliverance he had been bent 
when an ill-timed curiosity led him so far a- 
field. Even so, returning from the solar 
sphere to which the theory of a future life 
has unexpectedly conducted us, we must 
dissolve the fiction under which we have 
thus far proceeded, and restore the theorist 
himself to his sublunary life, which he is so 
well able to enjoy and to improve. No 
longer the imaginary biographers either of 
his terrestrial or his celestial career, but 
mere contemporary critics, we must exempt 
him from all responsibility for so much as a 
single word of this narrative of his immortal 
existence. It exhibits, with at least no in- 
tentional inaccuracy, the substance of antic- 
ipations, which, if regarded but as a chap- 
ter in some new Atlantis, might be borne 
with as indulgently as other Utopian dis- 
coveries, which the world has been none the 
worse for contrasting with the genuine but 
vapid pleasures of this transitory state. 
That a veil absolutely impenetrable con- 
ceals from us the realities of that condition 
into which all the successive generations of 
men have passed, and into which we are 





following them, no one will seriously dispute. 
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But neither can it be denied that to pene 
trate that dark abyss is at once a desire 
which has been felt, and an attempt which 
has been made by every race, nay almost 


‘by every individual of our species. 


If Scipio had his dream of colloquies 
after death with the wise and good of all 
ages, the Esquimaux has his heaven where 
seal-skins may be procured in placid seas, 
and undying lamps are fed with inexhaust- 
ible supplies of the odorous grease of bears. 
Mahomet promised his Arabian converts 
“rivers of incorruptible water and rivers of 
milk, the taste whereof changeth not; gar- 
dens planted with shady trees, in each of 
which shall be two flowing fountains ; couch- 
es, the linings whereof shall be of thick 
silk interwoven with gold, and beauteous 
damsels, refraining their eyes from beholding 
any but their spouses, having complexions 
like rubies and pearls, and fine black eyes.” 
The stream can rise no higher than the 
fountain. Our ideas of immortal good are 
but amplifications of our mortal enjoyments. 
To sublimate our conceptions of felicity, 
by associating together all innocent and not 


‘incompatible delights, and by subtracting 


from them every alloy of pain, satiety, and 
langour, is to create tor ourselves the only 
heaven with the contemplation of which hope 
can be sustained and activity invigorated. 
He who carefully surveys the elysium which 
reason or imagination has laid out and plant- 
ed for him in the next world, will acquire 
far better acquaintance with the “happy 
gardens” to which choice or fortune has 
directed him in this. Judged by this stand- 
ard, and giving him credit for having made 
his public confessions with entire candour, 
the author of the “ Theory of a Future Life” 
may be esteemed a wise and happy man— 
wise, because he has no fear of acknowledying 
to himself or ® others the dependence of 
his spiritual on his animal economy, and 
affects no superhuman disdain of mere bodi- 
ly gratifications; and happy, because his 
felicity consists in bringing the body into 
that unresisting servitude to the mind, with- 
out’ which freedom and serenity are but 
empty words. Such as is his paradise in the 
highest conceivable degree, such in the 
highest attainable degree must be his earthly 
Eden. Dismiss it if you will as a midsum- 
mer night’s dream; yet must it be confessed 
that it is such a dream as could visit no 
slumbers but those of one whose fancy was 
pure from sensual defilement, and whose 
intellect had been trained to active exercise 
and to close self-observation. Or, give the 
theorist credit for nothing more than having 
skilfully selected the most alluring possibili- 
ties of future good from the many celestia 
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sehemes with which the poetry and the 
poetical prose of all ages abounds, and still 
it will be true that the choice has been 
guided by opinions such as every one would 
wish to adopt, and by tastes. which in our 
better moments we should all desire to grati- 
fy. The time subtracted, for such visions, 
from the scarcely more substantial delights 
among which we are living, will send us back 
to the cares of life, not less fitted reso- 
lutely to endure them, and to the pleasures 
of life, not less prepared wisely to enjoy 
them. 

Style in literature is like manner in so- 
ciety — the superficial index, which all can 
read, of internal qualities which few can de- 
cipher. Ifthe author of these books had cared, 
or had been able, to write with ease and sim- 
plicity, or had he disguised his meaning un- 
der spasmodic contortions, or had he talked 
over these grave matters in the tone of a 
blunt and sagacious humorist, or had he dis- 
solved them in religious sentiment, or flat- 
tened them down to the leve) of a monoto- 
nous orthodoxy; in short, had he either ris- 
en to the graces of nature, or condescended 
to those of affectation, he would have had 
more numerous and enthusiastic admirers. 
Language in his hands is an instrument of 
wonderful volume, flexibility, and compass ; 
but produces harmonies of such recondite 
elaboration, that the sense aches for the 
even flow of a few plain words quietly taking 
their proper places. Felicitous expression 
is an excellent thing in its season ; but serve 
up a whole octavo full of exquisite sentences, 
and neither the guest nor the cook him- 
self can clearly tell what the repast is made 
of. Inthe works of the historian of Enthu- 
siasm, as in those of Dr. Channing, penury 
and affluence of thought are made to look so 
like each other, that they must be undress- 
ed in order to be distinguished ; and while 
he is making -out which is which, the cour- 
teous reader is apt to lose his courtesy. In 
proportion ashe is the more profound thigk- 
er of the two, the Englishman is the more to 
be upbraided for the perverse ingenuity 
which thus mars his own success. Objects 
so elevated as his, should not have been ex- 
posed to such hazard. What those objects 
are has already been partly explained, but 
they demand additional illustration. 

Secluded from the worlds of business and 
of literature, but a keen observer of both, 
and viewing all sublunary things in their 
bearing on the eternal welfare of mankind, 


our author mourned over the low estate of | 


theology amongst us, and of those higher 
intellectual pursuits with which theology 
maintains an indissoluable connection. We 
are constrained to-doubt whether his regrets 
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are as wisely indulged as they are eloquent- 
ly expressed. 

Christianity is for the daily use of home- 
ly people. Precepts affecting all the happi- 
ness of this life, and doctrines involving all 
the interests of the next, are not to be de- 
livered in that honeyed discourse which 
steeps the soul in self-oblivion. When truth 
appears amongst mankind in her severe and 
native majesty, she rejects the services of 
her accustomed handmaids, erudition, poet- 
ry, rhetoric, philosophy, and criticism. Elo- 
quence alone attends her, but it is an elo- 
quence of which the mere words are un- 
heeded — a weapon of such edge and tem- 
per as to be irresistible in the grasp of the 
feeblest hand. 

And feeble indeed are many of those 
which attempt to draw this Darindana from 
the scabbard. Malignity itself cannot ac- 
cuse our pulpits and theological presses of 
beguiling us by the witchcraft of genius. 
They stand clear of the guilt of min- 
istering to the disordered heart the ano- 
dynes of wit or fancy. Abstruse and pro- 
found sophistries are not in the number of 
their offences. It is mere calumny to ac- 
cuse them of lulling the conscience to repose 
by any Syren songs of imagination. If the 
bolts of inspired truth are diverted from 
their aim, it is no longer by enticing words 
of man’s wisdom. Divinity fills up her week- 
ly hour by the grave and gentle excitement 
of an orthodox discourse, or by toiling 
through her narrow round of systematic 
dogmas, or by creeping along some low lev- 
el of school-boy morality, or by addressin 
the initiated in mythic phraseology ; but 
she has ceased to employ lips such as those 
of Chrysostom or Bourdaloue. The sancti- 
ty of sacred things is lost in the familiar 
routine of sacred words. Religion has ac- 
quired a technology, and a set of conven- 
tional formulas, torpifying those who use 
and those who hear them. Her literature 
also bears the impress of an age in which 
the art of writing has well-nigh proved fatal 
to the power of thinking; when the desire 
to appropriate gracefully has superseded 
the ambition to originate profoundly ; when 
the commercial spirit envelopes and stran- 
gles genius in its folds; when demigods and 
heroes have abandoned the field; and the 
holiest affections of the heart die away in 
silence; and the ripest fruits of the teeming 
mind drop ungathered into the reaper’s bo- 





som; —an age of literary democracy and 
| are made to remote posterities, and no 
| structures are rising to command and break 
the universal mediocrity. 

| From the retirement which he knows so 





intellectual socialism, in which no bequests | 
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well how to describe and to enjoy, our au- | torian of Enthusiasm. Not, indeed, that the 
thor casts a mournful gaze round this dreary | poet has found a successor in the magic 
horizon. Acquainted, perhaps, but too dis-| art of establishing a personal and affection- 
tinctly with the religious parties of his na-| ate intimacy between himself and his read- 
tive land — their infirmities and their faults, | ers. There is no new fireside like that of 
he longed for the advent of a more catholic | Olney round which we can gather; nor 
spirit, of a more intense and unostentatious | any walks like those of Western Under- 
piety, and of theological studies animated | wood, of which we are the companions; nr 
by some nobler impulse than the hire of| a heart at once broken and playful, whose 
booksellers or the praise of ephemeral critics. | sorrows and amusements are our own; 
By expostulation and by example he has| nor are we surrounded by a family group, 
endeavored thus to regenerate the national | with tame hares, spaniels, birdcages, and 
character. Nor are the qualifications which | knitting-needles, as familiar to us as those 
he has devoted to this enterprise of an ordi- | of our own boyhood, and almost as dear, — 
nary kind. Measured by EFtonian and | each in turn reflecting the gentle, thought- 
Christchurch standards, he may not be en-! ful, elevated mind of him to whom they be- 
titled to a place amongst accomplished | longed, in all its vicissitudes of despondency 
scholars; but he possesses stores of knowl-| and hope, of grave wisdom, and of mirth as 
edge which might atone, could such guilt | light and pure as that of infancy. This is the 
admit of expiation, even for the crime of a| high prerogative of genius, addressing man- 
false quantity. Familiar with the elements, | kind at large through the vernacular idiom 
at least, of all physical science, and inti-| of one land in the universal language of all. 
mately conversant with ecclesiastical histo-| But Stamford Rivers, the dwelling-place 
ry, he has explored the enigmas of the human | ofthe anonymous writer of these volumes, has 
heart, even too deeply for his own repose. | given birth to a succession of efforts to exalt 
His bosom yearned, and his mind toiled for; the national character, which might vie 
the happiness of mankind ; but his labours | with those of Olney and of Weston in piety 
would seem not to be well sustained by the | and earnestness, in genuine freedom of 
cheering influence of hope. He loves chil- | thought, in the relish for domestic pleasures 
dren, for they are as yet exempt from the | and for all the innocent delights of life, in the 
prevailing degeneracy ; and the face of na-| filial love of God, and the brotherly love of 
ture, for it reflects the creative intelligence ;, man. Learning and logical acumen, and a 
and books, for they are the depositories of | certain catholicity of mind, which the poet 
heman wisdom ; and the universal church, | neither possessed nor needed, impart to the 
for it is the ark freighted with the best! works of the essayist a charm, without which 
treasures, and charged with the destinies of it is vain,in these days, to interfere in the de- 
our race. Man also he loves, but with feel- | bates which agitate society. There is acharm, 
ings pensive if not melancholy, and fastid- | tov, even in his distaste for the pursuits most 
ious even when most benignant. In his| in request amongst us; for it springs from 
many books, there is not a tinge of spleen;|the grandeur of the ideal excellence b 
but they exhibit that disgust for the follies | which his imagination is possessed. Omni- 
and the vices of the world, which with some | science, though veiling its intimations in 
is the aliment of satire, with others a fascina- | the coarse mantle of human language, will 
tion alluring then to the very evils they | still emit some gleams. of that radiance 
despise, with a few, amongst whom our au-| which illumines the regions of the blessed ; 
thor must take his place, at once a summons | and these he would reverently gather and 
to exertion and a motive to sadness. /concentrate. There is in Christianity an 
Casting off these depressing influences, he | expansive power, sometimes repressed but 
has devoted all the :esources of a compre- | never destroyed ; and that latent energy he 
hensive understanding, and all the affections | strives to draw forth into life and action. 
of a benevolent heart, to correct the gene- | Those mysteries which shroud the condition 
ral debasement, and to exhibit a model of | andthe prospects of our race, however in- 
those higher pursuits to which he would re-| scrutable to the slaves of appetite, are not 
claim his generation. Enthusiasts, fanatics, | absolutely impervious to a soul purified by 
spiritual despots, sciolists in education — | devout contemplation ; and to these empy- 
the pastors who slumber within the fold, and | real heights he aspires at once to point and 
the robbers who spoil it, form a confederacy. | to lead the way. To him whose fvot is firmly 
the assailant of which should be encouraged | planted on the eternal veritics of Heaven, 
by the gratitude of all good men. If the | there belong motives of such force, and a 
soul of William Cowper has transmigrated | courage so undaunted, as should burst 
into any human frame, it is that of the his- | through all resistance ; and he calls on those 
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who enjoy this high privilege to assert their 
native supremacy above the sordid ambition, 
the frivolities, and the virulence of the lower 
world. The voice thus.raised in expostula- 
tion will die away, not unheeded by the in- 
terior circle he addresses, nor unblessed by 
a meet recompense; but unrewarded, we 
fear, by the accomplishment of these exalt- 
ed purposes. Eloquent as is the indignation 
with which our anonymous monitor re- 

ards the low level to which divine and 

uman literature has failen amongst us, and 
mean as is his estimate of the pursuits with 
which the men of his own days are engaged, 
a hope may perhaps, without presumption, 
be indulged, that less fastidious and not less 
capable judges will pronounce a more len- 
ient sentence on us and on our doings. 

In the great cycle of human affaits there 
are many stages, each essential to the con- 
summation of the designs of Providence, 
and each separated by broad distinctions 
from the rest. ‘They whose province it is to 
censure, and they whose desire it is to im- 
prove their age, will never find their sacred 
fires extinct from the mere want of fuel. 
History and theory are always at hand with 
humiliating contrasts to the times we live 
in. That men have been better or might 
be better than they are, has been true since 
the first fathers of our race returned to their 
native dust, and will still be true as long as 
our planet shall be inhabited by their de- 
scendants. But below the agitated surface 
of the ocean, under-currents are silently 
urging forward, on their destined path, the 
waters of the mighty deep, themselves im- 
pelled by that Power which none may ques- 
tion or resist. Human society obeys a simi- 
lar influence. Laws as anomalous in ap- 
pearance, as uniform in reality, as those 
which direct the planetary movements, de- 
termine the present state, and regulate the 
progress of commonwealths, an. politi- 
cal, literary, or religious. Christianity de- 
mands the belief, and experience justifies 
the hope, that their ultimate tendency is to- 
wards the universal dominion of piety and 
virtue. But it is neither pious nor rational 
to suppose, that this consummation can be 
attained by any sequence of identical causes 
constantly working out similar effects. 
The best generations, like the best men, are 
those which possess an individual and dis- 
tinctive character. A chain of splendid bi- 
ographies constitutes the history of past 
centuries. Whoever shall weave the chron- 
icles of our own, must take for his staple 
statistics illuminated by a skilful generaliza- 
tion. Once every eye was directed to the 
leaders of the world; now all are turned to 
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of Newtons presiding over royal societies, 
we have Dr. Birkbecks lecturing at mechan- 
ics’ institutes. 1f no Wolseys arise to found 
colleges like that of Christchurch, Joseph 
Lancaster and William Bell have emulated 
each other in works not less momentous at 
the Borough Road and Baldwin’s Gardens. 
We people continents, though we have 
ceased to discover them. We abridge folios 
for the many, though we no longer write 
them for the few. Our fathers compiled 
pie of divinity —we compose pocket 
theological libraries. They invented sci- 
ences, we apply them. Literature was 
once an oligarchy, it is now a republic. 
Our very monitors are affected with the de- 
generacy they deplore. For the majestic 
cadence of Milton, and the voluptuous flow 
of Jeremy Taylor’s periods, they substitute 
the rhetorical philosophy, invented some 
fifty years since, to countervail the philo- 
sophical rhetoric of the French Revolution ; 
and put forth, in a collection of essays for 
the drawing-room, reproofs which the hands 
of Prynne would have moulded into learned, 
fierce, and ponderous folios. 

It is impossible to prevent —is it wise to 
bewail, this change in our social and intel- 
lectual habits? During the inundations of 
the Nile, the worship of the mysterious riv- 
er ceased, and no hymns were heard to cel- 
ebrate its glories. Idolatry lost its stay, 
and imagination her excitement; but the 
land was fertilized. Learning, once banked 
up m universities and cathedrals, is now 
diffused through shops and factories. The 
stream, then so profound and limpid, may 
now, perhaps, be both shallow and muddy. 
But is it better that the thirst of a whole 
nation should be thus slaked, or that the 
immortals should be quaffing their nectar 
apart in sublime abstraction from the mul- 
titude? There is no immediate and practi- 
cable reconcilement of these advantages. 
Genius, and wit, and science, and whatever 
else raises man above his fellows, must bend 
to the universal motives of human conduct. 
When honour, wealth, public gratitude, and 
the sense of good desert, reward those who 
teach elementary truth to the people at 
large, the wisest and the best will devote to 
that office powers, which, in a different age, 
would have been consecrated to more splen- 
did, though not perhaps to more worthy 
undertakings. 

In the state of letters, there is no main- 
taining a policy in which the three elements 
of power are blended together in harmonious 
counterpoise. There a monarch infallibly 
becomes a despot, and a democracy subju- 





gates to itself whatever else is eminent, or 


the masses of which it is composed. Instead | illustrious. Divines, poets, and philoso- 
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phers, addressing millions of readers and | est that the mighty of the earth rise to the 
myriads of critics, are immediately rewarded | most commanding eminences. 
by an applause, ‘or punished by a neglect,) But whatever may be the justice of the 
to which it is not given to mortal man to be | hopes we thus indulge for future genera- 
superior or indifferent. Inform the national | tions, our business is with ourselves. If, as 
mind, and improve the general taste up to | we think, they are well judging who devote 
a certain point, and to that point you inev-| the best gifts of nature and of learning to 
itably depress the efforts of those who are | the instruction of the illiterate, the praise 
born to instruct the rest. Had Spenser of wisdom is not to be denied to such as 
flourished in the nineteenth century, would | write with the more ambitious aim of stimu- 
he have aspired to produce the Faery lating the nobler intellects amongst us to 
Queen? Had Walter Scott lived in the enterprises commensurate with their elevat- 
sixteenth, would he have condescended to | ed powers. 
write the Lady of the Lake? Our great | No strenuous effort for the good of man- 
men are less great because our ordinary | kind was ever yet made altogether in 
men.are less abject. These lamentations | vain; nor will those of our author be fruit- 
over the results of this compromise are less, though the results may fall far short of 
rather pathetic than just. It forms one in-|his aspirations. The general currents of 
dispensable chapter in the natural history thought and action can never be diverted 
of a people’s intellectual progress. Itis one from their channels, except by minds as 
of the stages through which the national | rarely produced as they are wonderfully en- 
mind must pass towards the general eleva-|dowed. Energy, decision, and a self-reli- 
tion of literature, sacred and profane. We | ance, indgpendent of human praise or cen- 
know not how to regret, that genius has sure, are amongst their invariable charac- 
for the moment abdicated her austere | teristics. To this sublime order of men the 
ong and stooped to be popular and | Recluse of Stanford Rivers does not belong. 
plain. Mackintosh surrendered his philoso- | Nor can a place be assigned to him among 
phy to the compilation of a familiar history | those calmer spirits, whose inventive genius, 
of England. Faithless to his Peris and/or popular eloquence, has enabled them 
Glendoveers, Mr. Moore is teaching the | from their solitudes to cast’ on the agitated 
commonalty of the realm the sad tale of the | mass of society seeds of thought destined at 
woes inflicted on the land of his birth. No | some future period to change the aspect of 
longer emulous of Porson, the Bishop of | human affairs. He is an independent more 
London devotes his learned leisure to pre- | than an original thinker. He is rather ex- 
aring cheap and easy lessons for the house-|empt from fear than animated by ardent 
1olders of his diocese. Lord Brougham ar- | courage in announcing the fruits of his in- 
rests the current of his eloquence, to in-|quiries. A great master of language, he is 
struct mechanics in the principles of the | himself but too often mastered by it. He is 
sciences which they are reducing to daily |too much the creature, to become the re- 
practice. Tracts-for the times are extorted | former, of his age. His assiduity to please 
from the depositories of ecclesiastical tradi-|is fatal to his desire to command. His ef- 
tion, obedient to the general impulse which forts to move the will are defeated by his 
they condemn, and constrained to render | success in dazzling the fancy. Yet his 
the Church argumentative, that they may | books exhibit a character, both moral and 
render her oracular. Nay, the author of | intellectual, from the study of which the 
the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm” him- | reader can hardly fail to rise a wiser and a 
self, despite his own protests, yields at| better man. Standing aloof from all vulgar 
length to the current, and has become the | excitements, heedless of the transient poli- 
eriodical writer of monthly tracts, where, | tics and the fugitive literature of his times, 
in good round controversial terms, the su- | and intent only on the permanent interests 
perficial multitude are called to sit in judg- ,of mankind, he has laboured to promote 
ment on the claims of the early fathers to | them with an honest love of truth, aided by 
sound doctrine, good morals, and common | brilliant talents, comprehensive knowledge, 
sense. Let who will repine at what has | and undaunted intrepidity. And thus he 
passed, and at what is passing, if they will ‘has come under the guidance of principles, 
allow us to rejoice in what is tocome. If| which no man can cultivate in his own bo- 
we witness the growth of no immortal repu- | som, or earnestly impart to other minds, 
tations, we see the expansion of universal | without earning a reward which will render 
intelligence. The disparities of human un- | human applause insignificant, or reduce the 
derstanding are much the same in all times; | neglect of the world to a matter of compara- 
but it is when the general level is the high-| tive indifference. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


MRS. ASKERTON’S GENEROSITY. 


THe death of the old man at Belton 
Castle -had been very sudden. At three 
o'clock in- the morning Clara had been 
called into his room, and at five o’clock 
she was alone in the world, — having neith- 
er father, mother, nor brother; without a 
home, without a shilling that she would 
call her own;—with no hope as to her 
future life, if,—as she had so much rea- 
son to suppose, — Captain Aylmer should 
have chosen to accept her last letter as a 
ground for permanent separation. But at 
this moment, on this saddest morning, she 


‘did not care much for that chance. It 


seemed to be almost indifferent to her, that 
uestion of Lady Aylmer and her anger. 
he more that she was absolutely in need 
of external friendship, the more disposed 
“ ane — it, and to declare to her- 
self that she was prepar 
nA ethe prepared to stand alone 
For the last week she had understood 
from the doctor that her father was in truth 
sinking, and that she might hardly hope 
ever to see him again convalescent. She 
had therefore in some sort prepared herself 
for her loneliness, and anticipated the misery 
of her position. As soon as it was known 
to the women in the room that life had left 
the old man, one of them had taken her by 
the hand and led her back to her own 
chamber. “ Now, Miss Clara, you had bet- 
ter lay down on the bed again; — you had 
indeed; you can do nothing sitting up.” 
She took the old woman’s advice, and al- 
lowed them to do with her as they would. 
It was true taat there was no longer any 
work by which she could make herself use- 
ful in that house, —in that house, or, as far 
as she could see, in any other. Yes; she 
would go to bed, and lying there would feel 
how convenient it would be for many per- 
sons if she als> could be taken away to her 
long rest, as her father, and aunt, and 





read them that of course he would not for- 
give her. He might perhaps pardon her, if 
she would submit to him in everything, but 
that she would not submit to his commands 
respecting Mrs. Askerton she was fully re- 
solved, — and, therefore, there could be no 
hope. Then, when she remembered how 
lately her dear father’s spirit had fled, she 
hated herself for having allowed her mind to 
dwell on anything beyond her loss in him. 
She was still in her bedroom, having 
fallen into that half-waking slumber which 
the numbness of sorrow so often produces, 
when word was brought to her that Mys. 
Askerton was in the house. It was the first 
time that Mrs. Askerton had ever crossed 
the door, and the remembrance that 1t was 
so came upon her at once. During her fa- 
ther’s lifetime it had seemed to be under- 
stood that their neighbour should have no 
admittance there ;— but now, — now that 
her father was gone, -—the barrier was to 
be overthrown. And why not? Why 
should not Mrs. Askerton come to her ? 
Why, if Mrs. Askerton chose to be kind to 
her, should she not altogether throw her- 
self into her friend's arms? Of course her 
dding so would give mortal offence to 
everybody at Aylmer Park; but why need 
she ‘stop to think of that? She had al- 
ready made up her mind that she would 
not obey orders from Aylmer Park on this 
subject. . 
She had not seen Mrs. Askerton since 
that interview between them, which was 
described some few chapters back. Then 
everything had been told between them, 80 
that’ there was no longer any mystery 
either on the one side or on the other. 
Then Clara had assured her friend of het 
loving friendship in spite of any edicts to 
the contrary which might come from Ayl- 
mer Park; and after that what,could be 
more natural than that Mrs. Askerton 
should come to her in her sorrow. “ She 
says she'll come up to you if you'll let her,” 


‘said the servant. But Clara declined this 


brother had been taken before her. Her | proposition, and in a few minutes went 


name and family had been unfortunate, and 
it would be well that there should be no 
Amedroz left to trouble those more fortn- 
nate persons who were to come after them. 
In her sorrow and bitterness she included 
both her cousin Will and Captain Aylmer 
among those more fortunate ones for whose 
sake it might be well that she should be 
made to vanish from off the earth. She 
had read Captain Aylmer’s letter. over and 
over again since she had answered it, and 
had read nearly as often the copy of her 
own reply,—and had told herself as she 
‘ 


down to the small parlour in which she had 
lately lived, and where she found her visitor. 

- My poor dear, this has been very sud- 
den,” said Mrs. Askerton. 

“Very sudden;—verp sudden. And 
yet, now that he has gone, I know that I 
expected it.” 

“ Of course I came to you as soon as I 
heard of it, because I knew you were all 
alone. If there had been any one else I 
should not have come.” 

“It is very good of you.” 











“Colonel Askerton thought that perhaps 








he had better come. I told him of all that 
which we said to each other the other day. 
He thought at first that it would be better 
that I should not see you.” 

“Tt was very good of you to come,” said 
Clara again, and as she spoke she put out 
her hand and took’ Mrs. Askerton’s, — con- 
tinuing to hold it for a while; “ very good 
indeed.” 

“T told him that I could not but go down to 
you, — that I thought you would not under- 
stand it if I stayed away.” 

“ At any rate it was good of you to come 
to,me.” 

“T don’t believe,” said Mrs. Askerton, 
“ that what people call consolation is ever 
of any use. It is a terrible thing to lose 
a father.” 

“Very terrible. Ah, dear, I have hardly 
yet found out how sad it is. As yet I have 
only been thinking of myself, and wishing 
that I could be with him.” 

“ Nay, Clara.” 

“ How can I help it? What am I do, or 
where amI to go? Of what use is life to 
such a one as me? And for him,— who 
would dare to wish him back again? When 
people have fallen and gone down in the 
world it is bad for them to go on_living. 
Everything is a trouble, and there is noth- 
ing but vexation.” 

“ Think what I have suffered, dear.” 

“But you have had somebody to care for 
you, — somebody whom you could trust.” 

“ And have not you ?” 

“ No; no one.” 

“ What do you mean, Clara?” 

“T mean what I say. Ihave noone. It 
is no use asking questions, not now, at 
such a time as this. And I did not mean to 
complain. Complaining is weak and foolish. 
I have often told myself that I could bear 
anything, and so I will, When I can bring 
myself to think of what I have lost in my 
father I shall be better, even though I shall 
be more sorrowful. As it is, I hate myself 
for being so selfish.” 

“ You will let me come and stay with you 
to-day, will you not ?” 

“ No, dear; not to-day.” 

“ Why not to-day, Clara ?” 

“T shall be better alone. I have so many 
things to think of.” 

“1 know well that it would be better that 
you should not be alone,—much better. 
But I will not press it. I cannot insist with 
you, as another woman would.” 

“You are wrong there; quite wrong. I 
would be led by you sooner than by any 
woman living. What other woman is there 
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As she said this, even in the depth of her 
sorrow, she thought of Lady Aylmer, and 
strengthened herself in her resolution to 
rebel against her lover’s mother. Then she 
continued, “ I wish I knew my cousin Mary, 
— Mary Belton; but I have never seen 
her.” 

“Ts she nice ?” 

“ So Will tells me ; and I know that what 
he says must be true, — even about his sis- 
ter.” 
“ Will, Will! You are always thinking 
of your cousin Will. If he be really so 
good he will show it now.” 

“How can ‘he show it? What can he 
do?” 

“ Does he not inherit all the property ?” 

“ Of course he does. And what of that ? 
When I say that I have no friend I am not 
thinking of my poverty.” ‘igh 

“ If he has.that regard for you which he 
retends, he can do much to assist you. 
Vhy should he not come here at once ?” 

“ God forbid.” 

“Why? Why do you say so? He is 
your nearest relative.” P 

“If you do not understand I cannot ex- 
lain.” 
ee Has he been told what has happened ?” 
Mrs. Askerton asked. ; 

“ Colonel Askerton sent a message to him, 
I believe.” 

“ And to Captain Aylmer also?” 

“Yes; and to Captain Aylmer. It was 
Colonel Askerton who sent it.” 

“ Then he will come, of course.” 

“I think not. Why should he come? 
He did not even know ng papa.” 

" « But, my dear Clara, has he not known 
ou?” 

“You will see that he will not come. 
And I tell you beforehand that he will be 
right to stay away. Indeed, I do not know 
how he could come ;—and I do not want 
him here.” 

“ T cannot understand you, Clara.” 

“T suppose not. I cannot very well un- 
derstand myself.” ; 

. “T should not be at all surprised if Lady 
Aylmer were to come herself.” 

’ “Qh heavens! How little you can know 
of Lady Aylmer’s position and character! 

“But if she is to be your mother-in- 
law ?” 

“ And even if she were! The idea of 
Lady Aylmer coming away from Aylmer 
Park, —all the way from Yorkshire, to such 
a house as this! If they told me that the 
Queen was coming it would hardly discon- 
cert me more. But, dear, there is no dan- 





to whom I would listen for a moment?” 





ger of that at least.” 
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“T do not know what may have passed 
between you and him; but unless there has 
been some quarrel he will come. That is, 
he will do so if he is at all like any men 
whom I have known.” 

“ He will not come.” 

Then Mrs. Askerton made some half- 
whispered offers of services to be rendered 
by Colonel Askerton, and soon afterwards 
took her leave, having first asked permission 
to come again in the afternoon, and when 
that was declined, having promised to re- 
turn on the following morning. As she 
walked back to the cottage she could not 
but think more of Clara’s engagement to 
Captain Aylmer than she did of the squire’s 
death. .As regarded herself, of course she 
could not grieve for Mr. Amedroz; and as 
regarded Clara, Clara’s father had for some 
time past been apparently so insignificant 
even in his own house that it was difficult 
to acknowledge the fact that the death of 
such a one as he might leave a great blank 
in the world. But what had Clara meant 
by declaring so emphatically that Captain 
Aylmer would not visit Belton, and by 
speaking of herself’ as one who had neither 

osition nor friends in the world? If there 

ad been a quarrel, indeed, then it was 
sufficiently intelligible ;— and if there was 
any such quarrel, from what source must it 
have arisen? Mrs. Askerton felt the blood 
rise to her cheeks as she thought of this, 
and told herself that there could be but one 
such source. Mrs. Askerton knew that 
Clara had received orders from Aylmer 
Castle to discontinue all acquaintance with 
herself, and, therefore, there could be no 
doubt as to the cause of the quarrel. It 
had come to this then, that Clara was to 
lose her husband because she was true to 
her friend; or rather because she would 
not consent to cast an additional stone at 
one who for some years past had become a 
mark for many stones. 

I am not prepared to say that Mrs. As- 
kerton was a high-minded woman. Misfor- 
tunes had come upon her in life of a sort 
which are too apt to quench high nobility 
of mind in women. There are galamities 
which by their natural tendencies elevate 
the character of women and add strength 
to the growth of feminine virtue ;— but 
then, again, there are other calamities which 
few women can bear without some degra- 
dation, without some injury to that delicacy 
and tenderness which are essentially neces- 
sary to make a woman charming, — as a 
woman. In this, I think, the world is harder 
to women than to men, that a woman often 

loses much by the chance of adverse cir- 


cumstances which a man only loses by his 
own misconduct. That there are women 
whom no calamity can degrade is true 
enough ;— and so it is true that there are 
some men whg are heroes ; but such are ex- 
ceptions both among men and women. 
Not such a one had Mrs. Askerton been. 
Calamity had come upon her ; — partly, in- 
deed, by her own fault, though that might 
have been pardoned ;— but the weight of 
her misfortunes had been too great for her 
strength, and she had become in some de- 
gree hardened by what she had endured ; 
if not unfeminine, still she was feminine 
in an inferior degree, with womanly feel- 
ings of a lower order. And she had learned 
to intrigue, not being desirous of gaining 
aught by dishonest intriguing, but believing 
that she could only hold her own by ¢arry- 
ing on her battle after that fashion. In all 
this I am speaking of the general character 
of the woman, and am not alluding to the one 
sin which she had committed. Thus, when 
she had first become acquainted with Miss 
Amedroz her conscience had not rebuked 
her, in that she was deceiving her new 
friend. When asked casually in conversa- 
tion as to her maiden name, she had not 
blushed as she answered the question with 
a falsehood. When, unfortunately, tlig name 
of her first husband had in some way made 
itself known to Clara she had been ready 
again with some’ prepared fib. And when 
she had recognized William Belton she had 
thought that the danger to herself of hav- 
ing any one near her who might know her, 
quite justified her in endeavouring to cre- 
ate ill-will between Clara and her cousin. 
* Self-preservation is the first law of na- 
ture ” she would have said, and would have 
failed to remember,— as she did always 
fail to remember, — that nature does not 
require by any of its laws that self-preser- 
vation should be aided by falsehood. 

But though she was not high-minded, so 
also was she not ungenerous; and now, as 
she began to understand that Clara was 
sacrificing herself because of that promise 
which had been given when they two had 
stood together at the window in the cottage 
drawing-room, she was capable of feeling 
more for her friend than for herself. She 
was capable even of telling herself that it 
was cruel on her part even to wish for any 
continuance of Clara’s acquaintance. “I 
have made my bed, and I must lie upon it,” 
she said to herself; and then she resolved 
that instead of going up to the house on the 
following day, she would write to Clara, 
and. put an end to the intimacy which exist- 





ed between them. “The world is hard, 
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and harsh, and unjust,” she said, still speak- 
ing to herself. “ But that is not her alt: 
I will not injure her because I have been 
injured myself.” 

Colonel Askerton was up at the house on 
the same day ; but he did not ask for Miss 
Amedroz, nor did she see him. Nobody 
else came to the house then, or on the fol- 
lowing morning,—or on that afternoon, 
though Clara did not fail to tell herself 
that Captain Aylmer might have been there 
if he had chosen to take the journey and to 
leave home as soon as he had received the 
message; and she made the same calcula- 
tion as to her cousin Will, — though in that 
calculation, as we know, she was wrong. 
These two days had been very desolate with 
her, and she had begun to look forward to 
Mrs. Askerton’s coming, — when imstead of 
that there came a messenger with a letter 
from the cottage. 

“ You can do as you like, my dear,” Colo- 
nel Askerton had said ‘on the previous even- 
ing to his wife. He had listened to all she 
had been saying without taking his eyes 
from off his newspaper, though she had 
spoken with much eagerness. 

“But that is not enough. You should 
say more to me than that.” 

“Now I think you are unreasonable. 
For myself, I do not care how this matter 
goes; nor do I care one straw what any 
tongues may say. ‘They cannot reach me, 
excepting so far as they may reach me 
through you.” 

“ But you should advise me.” 

“ ] always do, — copiously when I think 
that I know better than you; but in this 
matter I feel so sure that you know better 
than I, that I don’t wish to suggest any- 
thing.” Then he went on with his news- 
paper, and she sat for a while looking at 
lim, as though she expected that something 
more would be said. But nothing more was 
said, and she was left entirely to her own 
guidance. 

Since the days in which her troubles had 
come upon Mrs. Askerton, Clara Amedroz 
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far gone in deceit, that the deceit alone is 
hardly painful to us. But the need of de- 
ceiving a friend is always painful. The 
treachery is easy; but to be treacherous to 
those we love is never easy, — never easy, 
even though it be so common. There had 
been a double delight to this poor woman 
in the near neighbourhood of Clara Ame- 
droz since there had ceased to be any 
necessity for falsehood on her part. But 
now, almost before her joy had commenced, 
almost before she had realized the sweetness 
of her triumph, had come upon her this 
task of doing that herself which Clara in 
her generosity had refused to do. “I have 
made my bed, and I must lie upon it,” she 
said. And then, instead of going down to 
the house as she had promised, she wrote 


the following letter to Miss Amedroz: — 
¥ 


’ “ The Cottage, Monday. 
“Dearest CLara,—I need not tell 
you that I write as I do now with a bleeding 
heart. A few days since I should have 
laughed at any woman who used such a 
phrase of herself, and declared her to be-an 
affected fool; but now I know how true 
such a word may be. My heart is bleeding, 





and I feel myself to be overcome by my dis- 
grace. You told me that I did not under- 
|stand you yesterday. Ofcourse I under- 
stood you. Of course I know how it all is, 
and why you spoke as you did of Captain 
Aylmer. He has chosen to think that you 
could not know. me without pollution, and 
has determined that you must give up either 
me or him. Though he has judged me I am 
not going to judge him. The world is on his 
side ; and, perhaps, he is right. He knows 
nothing of my trials and difficulties, — and 
why should he? Ido not blame him for 
demanding that his future wife shall not be 
intimate with a woman who is supposed to 
have lost her fitness for the society of wo- 
men. 

“ At any rate, dearest, you must obey 
| him, — and we will see each other no more. 
‘I am quite sure that I should be very 





was the first female friend who had come | wicked were I to allow you to injure your 
near her to comfort her, and she was very | position fn life on my account. You at 
loth to abandon such comfort. There had,| any rate love him, and would be happy 
too, been’ something more than comfort, | with him, and as you are engaged to him, 
something almost approaching to triumph, | you have no just ground for resenting his 
when she found that Clara had clung to | interference. 

her with affection after hearing the whole| «You will understand me now as well as 
story of her life. Though her conscience | though I were to fill sheets and sheets of 
had not pricked her while she was exercis- | paper with what I could say on the subject. 
ing all her little planned deceits, she had | The simple fact is, that you and I must 
not taken pleasure in them. How should | forget each other, or simply remember one 
any one take pleasure in such work! Many | another as past friends. You will know in 
of us daily deceive our friends; and are so|aday or two what your plans are. If you 











remain here, we will go away. If you go 
away, we will remain here ;—that is, if 
your cousin will keep us as tenants. I do 
not of course know what you may have 
written to Captain Aylmer since our in- 
terview up here, but I beg that you will 
write to him now, and make him under- 
stand that he need have no fears in respect 
of me. You may send him this letter if you 
will. Oh,dear! if you could know what I 
suffer as I write this. 

“I feel that I owe you an apology for 
harassing you on such a subject at such a 
time ; but [ know that I ought not to lose a 
day in telling you that you are to see noth- 
ing more of the friend who has loved you. 

“ Mary ASKERTON.” 


Clara’s first impulse on receiving this 
letter was to go off at once tothe cottage, 
and insist on her privilege of choosing her 
own friends. If she preferred Mrs. Asker- 
ton to Captain Aylmer, that was no one’s 
business but her own. And she would have 
done so had she not been afraid of meeting 
with Colonel Askerton. To him she would 
not have known how to speak on such a 
subject ;— nor would she have known how 
to conduct herself at the cottage without 
speaking of it. And then, after a while, 
she felt that were she té do so,—should 
she now deliberately determine to throw 
herself into Mrs. Askerton’s arms, — she 
must at the same time give up all idea of 
becoming Captain Aylmer’s wife. As she 
thought of this she asked herself various 
questions concerning him, which she did 
not find it easy to answer. Did she wish to 
be his wife? Could she assure herself that 
if they were married they would make each 
other happy? Did she love him? She 
was still able to declare to herself that the 
answer to the last question should be arr 
aflirmative ; but, nevertheless, she thought 
that she could give him up without great 
unhappiness. And when she began to 
think of Lady Aylmer, and to remember 
that Frederic Aylmer’s imperative demands 
upon her obedience had, in all probability, 
been dictated by his mother, she was again 
anxious to go at once to the cottage, and de- 
clare that she would not submit to any in- 
terlerence with her own judgment. 

On the next morning the postman 
brought to her a letter which was of much 
moment to her, — but he brought to her 
also tidings which moved her more even 
than the letter. The letter was from the 
lawyer, and enclosed a cheque for seventy- 
five pounds, which he had been instructed to 
pay to her, as the interest of the money left 
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to her by her aunt. What should be her 
answer to that letter she knew very well, 
—and she instantly wrote it, sending back 
the cheque to Mr. Green. The postman’s 
news, more important than the letter, told 
her that William Belton was at the inn at 
Redicote. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
PASSIONATE PLEADING. 


Crara wrote her letter to the lawyer, 
returning the cheque, before she would al- 
low herself a moment to‘dwell upon the 
news of her cousin’s arrival. She felt that 
it was necessary to do that before she should 
even see her cousin,— thus providing against 
any difficulty which might arise from adverse 
advice on his part; and as soon as the let- 
ter was written she sent it to the post-office 
in the village. She would do almost any- 
thing that Will might tell her to do, but Cap- 
tain Aylmer’s money she would not take, 
even though Will might so direct her. They 
would tell her, no doubt, among them, that 
the money was her own,— that she might 
take it without owing any thanks for it to 
Captain Aylmer. But she knew better 
than that,—as she told herself over and 
over again. Her aunt had left her noth- 
ing, and nothing would she have from 
Captain Aylmer, — unless she had all that 
Captain Aylmer had to give, after the 
fashion in which women best love to take 
such gifts. 

Then, when she had done that, she was 
able to think of her cousin’s visit. “I knew 
he would come, she said to herself, as she 
sat herself in one of the old chairs in the 
hall, with a large shawl wrapped round her 
shoulders. She had just been to the front 
door, with the nominal purpose of despatch- 
ing her messsenger thence to the post-of- 
fice ; but.she had stood for a minute or two 
under the portico, looking in the direction 
by which Belton would come from Redicote, 
expecting, or rather hoping, that she might 
see his figure or hear the sound of his gig. 
But she saw nothing and heard nothing, 
and so returned into the hall, slowly shut- 
ting the door. “I knew that he would 
come,” she said, repeating to herself the 
same words, over and over again. Yet 
when Mrs. Askerton had told her that he 
would do this thing which he had now done, 
she had expressed herself as almost fright- 
ened by the idea. “God forbid,” she had 
said. Nevertheless now that he was there, 
at Redicote, she assured herself that his 
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coming was a thing of which she had been 
certain; and she took a joy in the knowl- 
edge of his nearness to her which she did 
not attempt to define to herself. Had he 
not said that he would be a brother to her, 
and was it not a brother’s part to go to a 
sister in affliction? “I knew that he would 
come. I was sure of it. He is so true.” 
As to Captain Aylmer’s not coming she said 
nothing even to herself; but she felt that 
she had been equally sure on that subject. 
Of course, Captain Aylmer would not come ! 
He had sent her seventy-five pounds in lieu 
of coming, and in doing so was true to his 
character. Both men were doing exactly 
that which was to have been expected of 
them. So at least Clara Amedroz now as- 
sured herself. She did not ask herself how 
it was that she had come to love the thinner 
and the meaner of the two men, but she 
knew well that such had been her fate. 

On a sudden she rose from her chair, as 
though remembering a duty to be perform- 
ed, and went to the kitchen and directed 
that breakfast might be got ready for Mr. 
Belton. He would have travelled all night, 
—and would be in want of food. Since the 
old squire’s death there had been no regu- 
lar meal served in the house, and Clara had 
taken such scraps of food and cups of teaas 
the old servant of the house had brought her. 
But now the cloth must be spread again; 
and as she did this with her own hand she 
remembered the dinners which had been 
prepared for Captain Aylmer at Perivale 
after his aunt’s death. It seemed to her 
that she was used to be in the house with 
death, and that the sadness and solemn cer- 
emonies of woe were becoming things fa- 
miliar to her. There grew upon her a feel- 
ing that it must be so with her always. The 
circumstances of her life would ever be sad. | 
What right had she toexpect any other fate 
after such a catastrophe as that which her 
brother had brought upon the family? It 
was clear to her that she had done 
wrong in supposing that she could marry | 
and live with a prosperous man of the world | 
like Captain Aylmer. Their natures were 
different, and no such union could lead to | 
any good. So she told herself with much | 
misery of spirit as she was preparing the 
breakfast-table for William Belton. | 

But William Belton did not come to eat 
the breakfast. He got what he wanted in 
that way at the inn at Redicote, and even | 
then, hesitated, loitering at the bar, before | 
he would goover. What was he to say, | 
and how would he be received? After all | 
had he not done amiss in coming to a house 





at which he probably might not be wanted ? 
Would it not be thought that his journey 
had been made solely with a view to his 
own property ? He would be regarded as 
the heir pouncing upon the inheritance be- 
fore as yet the old owner was under the 
ground. At any rate it would be too early 
for him to make his visit yet awhile; and, 
to kill time, he went over to a carpenter 
who had been employed by him about the 
sag at Belton. The carpenter spoke to 
im as though everything were his own, and 
was very intent upon future improvements. 
This made Will more disgusted with him- 
self than ever, and before he could get out 
of the carpenter’s yard, he thoroughly wish- 
ed himself back at Plaistow. But having 
come so far, he could hardly return without 
seeing his cousin, and at last he had himself 
driven over, reaching the house between 
eleven and twelve o’clock in the day. 

Clara met him in the hall, and at once 
led him into the room which she had pre- 

ared for him. He had given her his hand 
in the hall, but did not speak to her till she 
had spoken to him after the closing of the 
room door behind them. “I thought that 
you would come,” she said, still holding him 
by the hand. 

“T did not know what to do,” he an- 
swered. “I couldn’t say which was best. 
Now I am here, I shall only be in your 
way.” He did not dare to press her hand, 
nor could he bring himself to take his away 
from her. 

“In my way ;— yes; as an angel, to tell 
me what to do in my trouble. I knew you 
would come, because you are so good. But 
you will have breakfast ;—see, I have got 
it ready for you.” * 

“Oh no; I breakfasted at Redicote. I 
would not trouble you.” 

“Trouble me, Will! Oh, Will, if you 
knew!” Then there came tears in her 
eyes, and at the sight of them both his own 
were filled. How was he to stand it? To 
take her to his bosom and hold her there 
for always, to wipe away her tears so that 
she should weep no more, to devote himself 
and all his energy and all that was his to 
comfort her,—this he could have done; 
but he knew not how to do anything short 
of this. Every word that she spoke to him 
was an encouragement to this, and yet he 
knew that it could not be so. To saya 
word of his love, or even to look it, would 
now be an unmanly insult. And yet, how 
was he not to look it,— not to speak of it? 
“Tt is such a comfort that you should be 
here with me,” she said. 
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“ Then I am glad I am here, though I do 
not know what I can do. Did he suffer 
much, Clara ?” oi 

“No, I think not; very little. He sank 
at last quicker than I expected, but just as 
I thought he would go. He used to speak 
of you so often, and always with regard 
and esteem !|” 

“ Dear old man!” 

“Yes, Will; he was, in spite of his little 
faults. No father ever loved his daughter 
better than he loved me.” 

After a while the servant brought in tea, 
explaining to Belton that Miss Clara had 
neither eaten nor drunk that morning. 
“ She wouldn’t take anything till you came, 
sir.” Then Will added his entreaties, and 
Clara was persuaded, and by degrees there 
grew between them more ease of manner 
and capability for talking than had been 
within their reach when they first met. 
And during the morning many things were 
explained, as to which Clara would a few 
hours previously have thought it to be al- 
most impossible that she should speak to her 
cousin. She had told him of her aunt’s 
money, and the way in which she had on 
that very morning sent back the cheque to 
the lawyer; and she had said something 
also as to Lady Aylmer’s views, and her 
own views as to Lady Aylmer. With Will 
this subject was one most difficult of dis- 
cussion, and he blushed and fidgeted ia his 
chair, and walked about the room, and 
found himself unable to look Clara in the 
face as she spoke to him. But she went on, 
goading him with the name which of all 
names was the most distasteful to him; and 
mentioning that name almost in terms of 
reproach, —r of reproach which he felt it 
would be ungenerous to reciprocate, but 
which he would have exaggerated to un- 
measured abuse if he had given his tongue 
license to speak his mind. 

“T was right tosend back the money ; 
— wasn’t I, Will? Say that I was right. 
Pray tell me that you think so!” 

“T don’t understand it at present, you 
see; Iam no lawyer.” 

“ But it doesn’t want a lawyer to know 
that I couldn’t take the money from him. 
I am sure you feel that.” 

“If a man owes money, of course he 
ought to pay it.” 

*“ But he doesn’t owe it, Will. It is in- 
tended tor generosity.” 

“You don’t want anybody’s generosity, 
certainly.” Then he reflected That Clara 
must, after all, depend entirely on the gene- 
rosity of some one till she was married, and 
he wanted to explain to her that everything 
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he had in the world was at her service, — 
was indeed her own. Or he would have 
explained, if he knew how, that he did not 
intend to take advantage of the entail, — 
that the Belton estate should belong to her 
as the natural heir of her father. But he 
conceived that the moment for explaining 
this had hardly as yet arrived, and that he 
had better confine himself to some attempt 
at teaching her that no extraneous assist- 
ance would be necessary to her. “In 
money matters,” said he, “of course you 
are to look to me. That is a matter of 
course. I'll see Green about the other 
affairs. Green and I are friends. We’ll 
settle it.” 

“ That’s not what I meant, Will.” 

“ But it’s what I mean. This-is one of 
those things in which a man has to act on 
his own judgment. Your father and I un- 
derstood each other.” 

“He did not understand that I was to 
accept your bounty.” 

“ Bounty is a nasty word, and I hate it. 
You accepted me,—as your brother, and 
as such I mean to act.” The word almost 
stuck in his throat, but he brought it out at 
last in a fierce tone, of which she understood 
accurately the cause and meaning. “ All 
money matters about the place must be 
settled by me. Indeed, that’s why I came 
down. 

“ Not only for that, Will.” 

“ Just to be useful in that way, I mean.” 

“You came to see me,—because you 
knew I should want you.” Surely this was 
malice prepense! Knowing what was his 
want, how could she exasperate it by talk- 
ing thus of her own? “ As for money, I 
have no claim on any one. No creature 
was ever more forlorn. But I will not talk 
of that.” 

“ Did you not say that you would treat 
me as a brother ?” 

‘“‘T did not mean that I was to be a bur- 
den on you.” 


“T know what I meant, and that is suffi- 


cient.” 

Belton had been at the house some hours 
before he made any sign of leaving her, 
and when he did so he had to explain some- 
thing of his plans. He would remain, he 
said, for about a week in the neighbourhood. 
She of.course was obliged to ask him to 
stay at the house,—at the house which 
was in fact his own; but he declined to do 
this, blurting out his reason at last very 


plainly. “Captain Aylmer would not like. 


it, and I suppose you are bound to think of 
what he likes and dislikes.” “Idon’t know 
what right Captain Aylmer would have to 
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dislike any such thing,” said Clara. But, 
nevertheless, she allowed the reason to pass 
as current, and did not press her invitation. 
Will declared that he would stay at the inn 
at Redicote, striving to explain in some very 
unintelligible manner that such an arrange- 
ment would be very convenient. He would 
remain at Redicote, and would come over 
to Belton every day during his sojourn in 
the country. Then he asked one question 
in a low whisper as to the last sad ceremony, 
and, having received an answer, started off 
with the declared intention of calling on 
Colonel Askerton. 

The next two or three days passed un- 
comfortably enough with will Belton. He 
made his head-quarters at the little inn of 
Redicote, and drove himself backwards and 
forwards between that place and the estate 
which was now his own. On each of these 
days he saw Colonel Askerton, whom he 
found to be a civil pleasant man, willing 
enough to rid himself of the unpleasant 
task he had undertaken, but, at the same 
time, willing also to continue his services 
if any further services were required of 
him. But of Mrs. Askerton on these occa- 


sions Will saw nothing, nor had he ever |. 
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other. Lady Aylmer’s letter was cold in its 
expression of welcome, but very dictatorial 
in pointing out the absolute necessity that 
Clara should accept the invitation so given. 
“IT think you will not fail to agree with me, 
dear Miss Amedroz,” the letter said, “ that 
under these strange and perplexing circum- 
stances, this is the only roof which can, with 
any propriety, afford you ashelter.” “ And 
why not the poor-house?” she said, aloud 
to her cousin, when she perceived that his 
eye had descended so far on the page. He 
shook his head angrily, but said nothing ; 
and when he had finished the letter he fold- 
ed it and gave it back still in silence. 
“ And what am I to do?” she said. “ You 
tell me that I am to come to you for advice 
in everything.” 

“ You must decide for yourself here.” 

“ And you won’t advise me. You won't 
tell me whether she is right ?” 

“T suppose she is right.” 

“ Then I had better go?” 

“]f you mean to marry Captain Aylmer, 
you had better go.” 
“Tam engazed to him.” 
“Then you had better go.” 
* But I will not submit myself to her tyr- 


spoken to her since the time of his first | anny.” 


visit to the Castle. 


Then came‘ the day of | 
the funeral, and after that rite was over he 


‘Let the marriage take place at once, 
and you will have to submit only to his. 


returned with his cousin to the house. | [ suppose you are prepared for that ?” 


There was no will to be read. The old 
squire had left no will, nor was'there any- 
thing belonging to him at the time of his 
death that he could bequeath. The furni- 
ture in the house, the worn-out carpets and 
old-fashioned chairs, belonged to Clara ; but 
beyond that, property she had none, nor 
had it been in her father’s power to endow 
her with anything. She was alone in the 
world, penniless, with a conviction on her 
own mind that her engagement with Fred- 
eric Aylmer must of necessity come to an 
end, and with a feeling about her cousin 
which she could hardly analyze, but which 
told her that she could not go to his house 
in Norfolk, nor live with him at Belton 
Castle, nor trust herself into his hands as 
she would into those of a real brother. 

On the afternoon of the day on which 


her father had been buried she brought to | 


him a letter, asking him to read it, and tell 
her what she should do. * The letter was 
from Lady Aylmer, and contained an invi- 
tation to Aylmer Castle. It had been ac- 
companied, as the reader may possibly re- 
member, by a letter from Captain Aylmer 
himself. Of this she of course informed her 
cousin; but she did not find it to be neces- 
sary to show the letter of one rival to the 





“I do not know. I do not like tyranny.” 
Again he stvod silent for a while, looking 
at her, and then he answered: “I should 


| not tyrannize over you, Clara.” 


“ Oh, Will, Will, do not speak like that. 
Do not destroy everything.” 

“ What am'I to say ?” 

“What would you say if your sister, 
your real sister, asked advice in such a 
strait? If you had a sister, who came to 
you, and told you all her difficulty, you 
would advise her. You would not say 
words to make things worse for her.” 

“Tt would be very different.” 

“But you said you would be my broth- 


er ” 


“How am I to know what you feel for 
thisman? It seems to me that you half 
hate him, half fear him, and sometimes de- 
spise him.” 
“ Hate him! — no, I never hate him.” 

“ Go to him, then, and ask him what you 


had better do. Don’t ask me.” Then he 
hurried out of the room, slamming the door 
behind him. But before he had gone half 
down the sfairs he remembered the cere- 
mony at which he had just been present, 
and how desolate she was in the world, and 
he returned to her. “I beg your pardon, 
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Clara,” he said, “I am passionate; but I 
must be a beast to show my passion to you 
on such a day as this. If I were you I should 
accept Lady Aylmer’s invitation, — merely 
thanking her for it in the ordinary way. I 
should hen go and see how the land lay. 
That is the advice I should give my sis- 


”» 


.“ And I will, if it is only because you tell 
me.” 

“ But as for a home, —tell her you have 
one of your own, — at Belton Castle, from 
which no one can turn you out, and where 
no one can intrude on you. This house be- 
longs to you.” Then, before she could an- 
swer him, he had left the room; and she 
listened to his heavy quick footsteps as he 
went across the hall and out of the front 
door. 

He walked across the park and entered 
the little gate of Colonel Askerton’s garden, 
as though it were his habit to go-to the cot- 
tage when he was at Belton. There had 
been various matters on which the two men 
had been brought into contact concerning 
the old squire’s death and the tenancy of 
the cottage, so that they had become almost 
intimate. Belton had nothing new that he 
specially desired to say to Colonel Asker- 
ton, whom, indeed, he Rad seen only a short 
time before at the funeral; but he wanted 
the relief of speaking to some one before he 
returned to the solitude of the inn at Redi- 
cote. On this occasion, however, the Colo- 
nel was out, and the maid asked him if he 
would see Mrs. Askerton. When he said 
something about not troubling her, the girl 
told him that her mistress wished to speak 
to him, and then he had no alternative but 
to allow himself to be shown into thé draw- 
ing-room. 

‘T wanted to see you a minute,” said Mrs. 
Askerton, bowing to him without putting 
out her hand, “that I might ask you how 
you find your cousin.” ; 

“ She is pretty well, I think.” 

“Colonel Askerton has seen more of 
her than I have since her father’s death, and 
he says that she does not bear it well. He 
thinks that she is ill.” 

“T do not think her ill. 
not in good spirits.” 

“No; exactly. How should she be? But 
he thinks she seems so worn. I hope you 


Of course she is 


will excuse me, Mr. Belton, but I love her: 


so well that I cannot bear to be quite in the 


—_ as to her future. Is anything settled 
yet ” 


“ She is 
“To Ay 
At once?” 
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mer Castle! Is she indeed? 
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“Very soon. Lady Aylmer has asked. 
her.” 

“Lady Aylmer! Then I suppose ”— 

“You suppose what?” Will Belton ask- 
ed. 
“ T did not think she would have gone to 
Aylmer Castle, — though I dare say it is the 
best thing she could do. She seemed to me to 
dislike the Aylmers,— that is, Lady Ayl- 
mer,—so much! But I suppose she is 
right.” 

“ She is right to go if she likes it.” 

“ She is cireumstanced so cruelly ! Is she 
not? Where else could she go? Idoso 
feel for her. I believe I need hardly tell 
you, Mr. Belton, that she would be as wel- 
come here as flowers in May, — but that I 
do not dare to ask her to come to us.” She 
said this in a low voice, turning her eyes 
away from him, looking first upon the 
ground, and then again up at the wiudow, 
— but still not daring to meet his eye. 

“T don’t exactly know about that,” said 
Belton awkwardly. 

“You know, I hope, that I love her 
dearly.” 

“ Everybody does that,” said Will. 

“ You do, Mr. Belton.” 

“Yes ;—I do; just as though she were — 
my sister.” 

‘And as your sister would you let her 
come here,—to us?” He sat silent for 
awhile, thinking, and she. waited patiently 
for his answer. But she spoke again be- 
fore he answered her. “I am well aware 
that you know all my history, Mr. Belton.” 

“J shouldn’t tell it her, if you mean 
that, though she were my sister. If she 
were my wife I should tell her.” 

“ And why your wife ?” : 

“ Because then I should be sure it would 
do no harm.” 

“Then I find that you can be generous, 
Mr. Belton. But she knows it all as well 
as you do.” 

“T did not tell her.” 

“Nor did I; — but I should have done 
so had not Captain Aylmer been before me. 
And now tell me whether I could ask her 
to come here.” 

“Tt would be useless, as she is going to 
Aylmer Castle.” 

“ But she is going there simply to find a 
home, — having no other.” 

“That is not so, Mrs. Askerton. She 
has a home as perfectly her own as any wo- 
man inthe land. Belton Castle is hers to 
do whatever she may please with it. She 
can live here if she likes it, and nobody 
can say a word to her. She need not go 
to Aylmer Castle to look for a home.” 
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“You mean you would lend her the 
house.” 

“ It is hers.” 

“ T do not undersand you, Mr. Belton.” 

“Tt does not signify;—we willsay no 
more about it.” 

“ And you think she likes going to Lady 
Aylmer’s ?” 

“ How should I say what she likes ?” 

Then there was another pause before 
Mrs. Askerton spoke again. “I can tell 

ou one thing,” she said: “she does not 
ike him.” 

“ That is her affair.” 

“ But she should be taught to know her 
own mind before she throws herself away 
altogether. You would not wish your cousin | 
to marry a man whom she does not love be- | 
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Askerton’s house? What could he more 
natural than such a visit at such atime? If 
she were in truth his sister he would not in- 
terfere'to prevent it if she wished it. He 
had told himself that the woman should be 
forgiven her offence, and had thought that 
that forgiveness should be complete. If the 
Aylmers were so unreasonable as to quar- 
rel with her on this ground, let them quar- 
rel with her. Mrs. Askerton had told him 
that Clara did not really like Captain Ayl- 
mer. Perhaps it was so; and if so, what 
greater kindness eould he do her than give 
her an opportunity for escaping from such 
a@ union ? 

The whole of the next day he remained 
at Redicote, thinking, doubting, striving to 
reconcile his wishes and his tee sty. It 


cause at one time she had come to think | rained all day, and as he sat alone, smoking 
that she loved him. That is the truth of it, in the comfortless inn, he told himself that 
Mr. Belton. Ifshe goes to Aylmer Castle | the rain was keeping him ; — but in truth 
she will marry him, —and she will be an / it was not the rain. Had he resolved to do 
unhappy woman always afterwards. If you | his best to prevent this visit to Yorkshire, 
would sanction her coming here for a few} or had he resolved to further it, I think he 
days, I think all that would be cured.. She | would have gone to Belton without much 
would come in a moment, if you advised|fear of the rain. On the second day 
her.” | after the funeral he did go, and he had then 

Then he went away, allowing himself to | made up his mind. Clara, if she woul: lis- 
make no further answer at the moment, | ten to him, should show her independence 
and discussed the matter with himself as he | of Lady Aylmer by staying a few days with 
walked back to Redicote, meditating on it | the Askertons before she went to York- 


with all his mind, and all his heart, and all | shire, and by telling Lady Aylmer that 
his strength. And, as he meditated, it came | such was her intention. “ If she really loves 
on to rain bitterly,—a cold piercing Feb- | the man,” he said to himself, “ she wi!] go at 
ruary rain,—and the darkness of night | once, in spite of anything that I can say. If 
came upon him, and he floundered on/ she does not, I shall be saving her.” 


“ How cruel of you not to come yester- 


through the thick mud of the Somerset- | 
day !” Clara said, as soon as she saw him. 


shire lanes, unconscious of the weather and 
of the darkness. There was a way open to | “Tt rained so hard,” he answered. 

him by,which he might even yet get what he | But men like you care so little for rain ; 
wanted. He thought he saw that there wasa | but that is when you have business to take 
way open to him through the policy of this | you out, — or pleasure.” 
woman, whom he perceived to have become =“ You need not be so severe. 
friendly to him. He saw, or thought that is I had things to trouble me.” 
he saw, it all. Noday had absolutely been| “ What troubled you, Will ? 
fixed for this journey to Yorkshire; and if| all the trouble was mine.” 
Clara were induced to go first to the cot-| “I suppose everybody thinks that his own 
tage, and stay there with Mrs. Askerton, | shoe pinches the hardest.” 

no such journey might ever be taken. He | ‘Your shoe can’t pinch you very bad, I 
could well understand that such a visit on | should think. Sometimes when J think of you 
her part would give a mortal offence to all the | it seems that you are are an embodiment of 


The truth 


I thought 


Aylmers. That tyranny of which Clara spoke 

with so much dread would be exhibited then | 
without reserve, and so there would be an end | 
altogether of the Aylmer alliance. But | 
were she once to start for Aylmer Park, 

then there would be no hope for him. Then | 
her fate would be decided, —and his. As | 
far as he could see, too, — as far as he could | 
see then, there would be no dishonesty in this 

plan. Why should Clara not go to Mrs. | 


prosperity and happiness.” 

“T don’t see it myself; — that’s all. 
you write to Lady Aylmer, Clara ?” 

“T wrote; but I did’t send it. I would not 
send any letter till I had shown it to you, 
as you are my confessor and adviser. There ; 
read it. Nothing, I think, could be more 
courteous or less humble.” He took the let- 
ter and read it. Clara had simply express- 
ed herself willing to accept Lady Ay]mer’s 


Did 
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invitation, and asked her ladyship to fix a 
day. There was no mention of Captain 
Aylmer’s name in the note. 

“ And you think this is best?” he said. 
His voice was hardly like his own as he 
spoke. There was wanting to it that tone of 
self-assurance which his voice almost always 

ossessed, even when self-assurance was 
acking to his words. 

“T thought it was your own advice,” she 
said. 

“Well;— yes; that is, I don’t quite 
know. You couldn’t go for a week or so 
yet, I suppose.” 

“ Perhaps in about a week.” 

“ And what will you do till then? ” 

“ What will I do!” 

“ Yes ;— where do you mean to stay?” 

“T thought, Will, that perhaps you would 
let me — remain here.” 

“Let you! — Oh, heavens! Look here, 
Clara.” 

“ What is it, Will?” 

“ Before heaven I want to do for you 
what may be the best for you, — without 
thinking of myself;— without thinking of 
myself, if I could only help it.” 

“T have never doubted you. I never 
will doubt you. I believe in you next to 
my God. I do, Will; I do.” He walked 
up and down the room half-a-dozen times 
before he spoke again, while she stood by 
the table watching him. “I wish,” she 
said, “I knew what it is that troubles you.” 
To this he made no answer, but went on 
walking till she came up to him, and put- 
ting both her hands upon his arm said, “ It 
will be better, Will, that I should go;— 
will it not? Speak tome, and say so. I 
feel that it will be better.” Then he stop- 
ped in his walk and looked down upon her, 
as her hands still rested upon his shoulder. 
He gazed upon her for some few seconds, 
remaining quite motionless, and then, open- 
ing his arms, he surrounded her with his 
embrace, and pressing her with all his 
strength close to his bosom, kissed her fore- 
head, and her cheeks, and her lips, and her 
eyes. His will was so masterful, his strength 
so great, and his motion so quick, that she 
was powerless to escape from him till he 
relaxed his hold. Indeed she hardly strug- 
gled, so much was she surprised and so soon 
released. But the moment that he left her 
he saw that her face was burning red, and 
that the tears were streaming from her 
eyes. She stood for a moment trembling, 
with her hands clinched, and with a look 
of scorn upon her lips and brow that he 
had never seen before; and then she threw 
herself on a sofa, and, burying her face, 





sobbed aloud, while her whole body was 
shaken as with convulsions. He leaned 
over her repentant, not knowing what to 
do, not knowing how to speak. All ideas of 
his scheme had gone from him now. He 
had offended her for ever, — past redemp- 
tion. What-could be the use now of any 
scheme ? And as he stood there he hated 
himself becausé of his scheme. The utter 
misery and disgrace of the present moment 
had come upon him because he had thought 
more of himself than of her. It was but a 
few moments since she had told him that 
she trusted him next to her God; and yet, 
in those few moments, he had shown him- 
self utterly unworthy of that trust, and 
had destroyed all her confidence. But he 
could not leave her without speaking to 
her. “Clara,” he said;—‘* Clara.” But 
she did not, answer him. “Clara; will you 
not speak tome? Will you not let me ask 
you to forgive me?” But still she only 
sobbed. For her, at that moment, we may 
say that sobbing was easier than speech. 
How was she to pardon so great an offence ? 
How was she to resent such passionate 
love ?. 

But he could not continue to stand there 
motionless, all but speechless, while she lay 
with her face turned away from him. He 
must at any rate in some manner take him- 
self away out of the room; and this he 
could not do, even in his present condition 
of unlimited disgrace, without a word of 
farewell. ‘Perhaps I had better go and.’ 
leave you,” he said. 

Then at last there came a voice, “ Oh, 
Will, why have you done this? Why have 
you treated me so badly?” When he had 
last seen her face her mouth had been full 
of scorn, but there was no scorn now ia. her 
voice. “ Why —why — why ?” 

Why indeed ;— except that it was need- 
ful for him that she should know the depth 
of his passion. “If you will forgive me, 
Clara, I will not offend you so again,” he 
said. 

“You have offended me. What am I 
to say? Whatam I to do? I have no 
other friend.” 

“T amawretch. I know that I am a. 
wretch.” 

“I did not suspect that you would be so. 
cruel. Oh, Will!” 

But before he went she told him that 
she had forgiven bim, and she had preached 
to him a solemn, sweet sermon on the 
wickedness of yielding to momentary im- 
— Her low, grave words sank into 

is ears as though they were divine; and 


when she said a word to him, blushing as 
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she spoke, of the sin of his passion, and of 
what her sin would be if she were to per- 
mit it, he sat by her weeping like an infant, 
tears which were certainly tears of inno- 
cence. She had been very angry with him ; 
but I think she loved him better when her 
sermon was finished, than she had ever 
loved him before. 

There was no further question as to her 
going to Aylmer Castle, nor was any men- 
tion made of Mrs. Askerton’s invitation to 
the cottage. The letter for Lady Aylmer 
was sent, and it was agreed between them 
that Will should remain at Redicote till the 
answer from Yorkshire should come, and 


WAYSIDE 





WARBLES. 


should then convey Clara as far as. London 
on her journey. And when he took leave 
of her that afternoon, she was able to give 
him her hand in her old hearty, loving way, 
and to call him Will with the old hearty, 
loving tone. And he,— he was able to ac- 
cept these tokens of her graciousness, as 
though they were signs of a pardon which 
she had been good to give, but which he 
certainly had not deserved. 

As he went back to Redicote, he swore to. 
himself that he would never love any wo- 
man but her,—even though she must be 
the wife of Captain Aylmer. 





FROM WAYSIDE WARBLES. 
BY EDWARD CAPEN. 
THE ROBIN IS WEEPING. 
Tue robin is weeping, my baby dear ; 
Woe, sweet baby, woe to me ! 
Mine eye is dim with the swelling tear ; 
My heart is big with a new-born fear, 
Lest the little bird weeps for thee. 
Weet, weet, weet, the robin is weeping. 


Weary, oh! weary the day-time wore ; 
Wearily wears the night for me. 
Now the house-dog howls outside the door ; 
Again he howls, and my heart is sore, 
’Tis a death-howl, babe, for thee. 
Weet, weet, weet, the robin is weeping. 


The robin is weeping upon the wall, 
And a tiny new-made grave I see. 
The sexton has been with a little black pall ; 
Four maidens in white — fair, sad, and tall — 
Are bearing it tenderly. 
Weet, weet, weet, i robin is weeping. 


The robin is now on the garden gate ; 
The mother is weeping, “ woe is me 
Her husband is mourning their childless state, 
“O God, it is hard to suffer our fate ; 
God help us to bear it!” cries he. 
Weet, weet, weet, the robin is weeping. 


” 


Swett little loving thing, low, low, low, 
Down in the cold, cold grave she lies ; 
Deep ’neath the daisy-knoll under the snow, 

Silenced for ever her carols and cries. 
s 


Sweet little Dimpled chin, how she would dance! 
Dear little Laughing eyes, how she would 
smile ! 
Still are her tiny feet now, and her glance 
Beams not on me for a weary long while. 


WE have a little patch of hallowed ground, 
Which Nature’s lavish hand with gems hath 
sown, 
Where richest meadow-grass did once abound, 
But Death with his rade scythe has lately 
mown. 


Tis but the length of a beloved maid, 
In childhood’s sweet and ever happy prime, 





And there, in faded loveliness, is laid 
A flower as fair as ever bloomed in time. 


Ah, me! that there forget-me-nots should blow, 
And blossoms smile upon the fragrant thorn, 
And daisies dress in sunny robes of snow, 
And buttereups shine golden as the morn. 


Buried in rosebuds now our darling lies, 
With one white valley lily on her breast ; 
And on her mound, flowers looking to the skies, 
Point sweetly to the region of her rest. 


A COT AT WEARGIFFORD AND JANIE FOR ME. 


I siGu not for honour, I covet not station, 

A man may be noble, though lowly his birth, 
The world’s my domain, and my home is crea- 

tion, 

And proud as a monarch I traverse the earth. 
Yet still there’s a wish in my bosom I cherish, 

I long for a spot where the soul may be free ; 
A fig for ambition, and gold let it perish, 

A cot at Weargifford and Janie for me. 


Sweet vale of green Devon, wood-sheltered and 
cosy, 
How blest are thy maidens, and happy thy 
men ! 
7 little ones all, like thy gardens, are rosy, 
Thy orchards are fruitful, and fertile thy plain ! 
Long, long may thy hall throw its shade on the 
river, 
The beautiful Tor winding up from the sea — 
Thy woods, herds, and flocks, and thy sunsets 
for ever, , 


A cot at Weargifford and Janie for me. 


And O, the sweet bees and their hives full of 
honey ! 
And O, the gay warblers that pipe there in 
spring ! 
And O, the fair banks and their blossoms so 
bonny, 
And the sweet village bells with their ding-a- 
dong-ding ! 
I hate to be bound by the fetters of fashion, 
The _— hath its chains for the soul that is 
ree ; 
My love for dear Nature was ever a passion, 
A cot at Weargifford and Janie for me. 
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From the Reader. 
RECENT POETRY, AMERICAN AND ENG- 
LISH. 


Lyra Americana: Hymns of Praise and 
Faith from American Poets. (The Reli- 

' gious Tract Society.) 

Versions and Verses. By Charles Dexter. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Sever & 
rancis.) 

Claudia. By Mrs. Frederic Prideaux. 

(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

Village Bells, Lady Gwendoline, and other 
Poems. By John Brent, Jun., F. S. A., 
Author of “ Battle Cross,” “ Canterbury 
in the Olden Time,” &c. (Hamilton, 


Adams, & Co. ; Canterbury: Hal. Drury.) 


Ir America can claim no great poem, she 
possesses the materials for a most respectable 
anthology. In sweet and unpretending 
lyrics her literature is singularly rich, and 
the religious verse she has given us durin 
the few years of her activity may rank with 
that which England has produced during a 
corresponding period. Heading the “ Lyra 
Americana” we are struck with the very 
small portion of its contents, amounting to 
less than one-fifth of the whole, which is 
contributed by the few American poets who 
have made themselves a name in England. 
Mrs. Sigourney is most adequately represent- 
ed, eight of her poems being given. Long- 
fellow and Lowell contribute each three 
poems, and W. C. Bryant and Mrs. Stowe 
four. Whittier is responsible for five, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes for one only. The 
rest of the volume is due to authors whose 
names, at least, as poets are unfamiliar to us, 
but many of whom are gifted with consider- 
able powers. The versification is as a rule 
correct, and some force of poetic expres- 
sion is at times discernible. Among the best 
of the more obscure contributors are J. W. 
Alexander, W. H. Burleigh, Sarah F. 
Adams, and Jones Very. The “ Nearer 
my God, to thee” of Miss Adams is already 
popular in this country, though we were 
unaware of the name of its author. The 
following, by Mrs. Stowe, is very happy in 
expression, and may be deemed fairly repre- 
sentative of what is best in the volume :— 


When winds are raging o’er the upper ocean, 
And billows wild contend with angry roar, 
’Tis said, far down beneath the wild commotion, 

That peaceful stillness reigneth evermore. 


Far, far beneath, the noise of tempest dieth, 
And silver waves chime ever peacefully, 

And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er he flieth, 
Disturbs the Sabbath of that deeper sea. 
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So to the heart that knows thy love, O Purest, 
There is a temple, sacred evermore, 

And all the babble of life’s angry voices 
Dies in hushed stillness at its peaceful door. 


Far, far away, the roar of passion dieth, 
And loving thoughts rise calm and peacefully, 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er he flieth, 
Distyrbs the soul that dwells, O Lord, in thee. 


O, rest of rests! O, peace serene, eternal ! 
Thou ever livest ; and thou changest never, 

And in the secret of thy presence dwelleth 
Fulness of joy — for ever and for ever. 


The following poem is more vigorous in ex- 
pression, but lacks the rhythmical sweetness 
characteristic of Mrs. Stowe’s versification. 
It is by Bishop Doane : — 


Fling out the Banner ! let it float 
Sky-ward and sea-ward, high and wide ; 
The sun, that lights its shining folds, 
The Cross, on which the Saviour died. 


Fling out the Banner! Angels bend, 
In anxious silence, o’er the sign ; 
And vainly seek to comprehend 
The wonder of the love divine. 


Fling out the Banner! Heathen lands 
Shall see, from far, the glorious sight, 

And nations, crowding to be born, 
Baptize their spirits in its light. 


Fling out the Banner! Sin-sick souls, 
That sink and perish in the strife, 

Shall touch in faith its radiant hem, 
And spring immortal into life. 


Fling out the Banner! Let it float | 
Sky-ward and sea-ward, high and wide ; 
Our glory, only in the Cross ; 
Our only hope the Crucified. 


Fling out the Banner! Wide and high, 
Sea-ward and sky-ward, let it shine : 

Nor skill, nor might, nor merit ours ; 
We conquer only in that sign. 


The volume is a pleasant addition to our 
stores of devotional verse. It is elegantly 
printed and bound. A short preface gives 
a glance at the growth and establishment of 
religious ed in America. 

With the modest title of “ Versions and 
Verses ” Mr. Dexter puts forth a volume of 
poetry of much more than average merit. 
The principal portion of its contents con- 
sists of translations from the German lyrical 
poets. A few original poems at the end are 
chiefly on subjects connected with angling. 
In no branch is our literature so deficient 
as in that which Mr. Dexter has cultivated. 
We have no instance we can deem success- 
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ful of translations into English of the lyric- 
al treasures of another Seseun. Here 
and there we meet with a single poem ren- 
dered with spirit and fidelity — witness one 
or two versions from Goethe by Scott or 
Theodore Martin, and a few translations 
from Heine by Mr. George Macdonald ; 
but all attempts at a series of translation 
must be deemed failures, and the volumes 
of Bulwer, Martin, and Aytoun are no ex- 
ception to the rule. The attributes of the 
versions of Mr. Dexter which particularly 
arrest the attention are ease and delicacy. 
They have this excellent quality: they read 
like original poems, and not like transla- 
tions. We cannot affirm that Mr. Dexter 
has not been successful in his effort, but he 
has failed only where failure seems inevita- 
ble. ‘ He can reproduce in English all ex- 
cept what is most precious in the lyrics he 
translates. Metre, music, humour, pathos, 
are all preserved, but the subtle and poeti- 
cal spint escapes. To take his versions of 
Heine. By the side of the only existing 
translations of the collected poems,* Mr. 
Dexter's verses show to great advantage, 
and it needs a reference to the original to 
see that what is most characteristic, weird, 
or fanciful in Heine’s profoundly original 


poetry has evaporated : — 


Knew the tender little flowers 
Of the wound deep in my heart, 
They would weep within their bowers, 
And a comfort would impart. 


Could the nightingales imagine 
Half my sorrow, grief, and wrong, 
They would softly, sweetly warble 
In a more melodious song. 


Knew the meek-eyed stars in heaven 
Of my bitterness and woe, 

They would stoop to whisper gently 
Consolation here below. 


Ah! but these —they cannot know it! 
There’s but one who knows my pain ; — 
She indved — the cruel maiden — 
She has rent my heart in twain! 


The version contained in the English trans- 
lation referred to above runs as follows: — 


O, if the tiny flowers 
But knew of my wounded heart, 
Their tears, like mine, in showers 
Would fall, to cure the smart. 


If knew the nightingales only 
That I’m so mournful and sad, 


*“ The Poems of Heine; Complete, Translated 
in the Original Metres.” By Edgar Alfred Bow- 
ting. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) 
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They would cheer my misery lonely 
With their notes so tuneful and glad. 


If the golden stars high o’er us 
But knew of my bitter woe, 
They would speak words of comfort in 
chorus, 
Descending hither below. 


Not one of these can allay it, 

One only knows of my smart ; 
’Tis she, I grieve to say it, 

Who thus hath wounded my heart. 


In these two renderings the merit of poetry 
ison the side of Mr. Dexter, but that of 
fidelity must be ascribed to his predecessor. . 
Turning to the original, we find the first 
stanza, literally translated, runs as follows : 
“ And if the flowers, the good little flowers, 
knew how deeply my heart is wounded, 
they would shed in my wound the balm of 
their perfumes.” In both versions the beauty 
of the idea is lost. In that of Mr. Dexter 
it is not easy to see how the flowers weep- 
ing would impart comfort ; and in the other, 
the “tears falling to cure the smart” is 
weak, expressionless, and commonplace. 
Similarly, in the third stanza, Mr. Dexter 
misses the point in Heine, which is, if the 
stars (“golden,” and not “ ng pe .. 
knew of the bitterness of his grief, they 
would quit their places in heaven to come 
and minister comfort to him. In other at- 
tempts to render Heine in English the same 
imperfectness is noticeable. The transla- 
tions from A. Griin and from Uhland are 
the best, and those from Biirger the least 
successful. Occasionally exceeding inele- 
gant and incorrect words are introduced for 
the sake of forcing a rhyme. Witness the 
first stanza of Biirger’s “ Leonore :”— 


At dawn Lenore rose from bed, 
From horrid dream awakened — 

“ Art faithless, Wilhelm, or art dead, 
Thus long am I forsakened ?” 


The “Claudia” of Mrs. Prideaux is a 
long poem, written in imitation of Tenny- 
son, the flow of whose verse is very cleverly 
mimicked. Deficiency of imagination and 
originality is fatal to this work, which yet 
possesses some of the attributes of poetry. 
If Mrs. Prideaux had the poetic invention 
of which she is entirely destitute, she 
would have no difficulty in finding appro- 
priate language in which to clothe it. 

“ Village Bells and other Poems” is a 
volume of verse which is so good as to 
make us regret it is not better. There 
is thought in the poems, as well as power. 
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LYRA AMERICANA. 
To the Editor of Tut Reaver. 


Sir, — In areview of the “Lyra Ameri- 
cana” in Tue Reaper for Oct. 21, the 
name of Sarah F. Adams is given among 
the contributors to that volume, and the re- 
viewer adds: “The ‘Nearer, my God, to 
Thee’ of Miss Adams is already popular in 
this country, though we were unaware of 
the name of its author.” Permit me,-as a 
friend of the late Sarah Flower Adams, to 
explain who she really was. Although she 
had American relations, she was herself an 
English woman, and, so far as I know, she 
never visited America in her life. She was 
the younger daughter of Mr. Benjamin 
Flower, of Harlow, in Essex, the editor of the 
Cambridge Intelligencer, a man well known 
in the days of Hardy and Horne Tooke for 
his sturdy republicanism. She was married 
to Mr. W. Bridges Adams in 1834, and 
died in 1848. Her hymn, “ Nearer, my 


God, to Thee,” was one of twelve which 
she contributed to the collection of “ Hymns 
and Anthems” published in 1842 by C. Fox 
(67 Paternoster Row), and edited by the 
late W. J. Fox, for the use of the congrega- 
tion of South Place Chapel, Moorfields. 
She also wrote several tales and poems 


(signed “ §. Y.”) in the Monthly Repository, 
during the years 1833-36 ; and, some years 
later, she contributed occasional poetical 
notices and criticisms to the Westminster 
Review. Iremember one of these, on “ The 
Poems of Elizabeth Barrett,’ which was 
signed “§. F. A.,” and which must have 
appeared about 1844 or 1845. But her 
greatest literary effort was adramatic poem, 
called “ Vivia Perpetua,” founded on the 
martyrdom of St. Perpetua. (This was 
published in 1841, by C. Fox.) It mani- 
fests all the religious fervour of her hymns, 
with the addition of dramatic genius and an 
intellectual power rarely to be found in fe- 
male poetry. 
Nearly all Mrs. Adams’s lyrics (including 
“ Nearer, my God, to Thee”) have been set 
to music by her sister, the late Eliza Flower, 
in her “ Songs of the Seasons,” “ Songs of 
the Months,” “Hymns and Anthems,” &c., 
&e. It may be worth while to correct an- 
other misapprehension which I have some- 
times encountered, and which has arisen 
very naturally from the coincidence of 
names. I will therefore add that those two 
sisters were not the Eliza and Sarah Flow- 
er so well known as English vocalists, some 
years ago. — Yours respectfully, 
Sopnta Dosson CoL_er. 
London, October 23, 1865. 
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From The Examiner. 
NAPOLEON QUIESCENT. 


Aareat change has certainly come over 
the political habits of Napoleon the Third. 
Some years back he evinced great eager- 
ness to meet his brother sovereigns. He 
besought personal interviews, and went out 
of his way to find them. He was fond of 
congresses, conventions, diplomatic meet- 
ings, which used to set the world a talking. 

he Emperor seems by this time to have 
become blasé. He no longer seems to think 
that there is anything either to learn or to 
enjoy in personal converse with his brother 
sovereigns. He no longer seeks their con- 
cert, or cares for their visits. He goes to 
Arenenberg, and whilst they are not far off 
at Gastein disposing of provinces and em- 
pires, Napoleon is lost in forming reminis- 
cences, and in the enjoyment of sentiment 
and solitude. 

It may be that he has seen and judged 
his brother sovereigns, and does not require 
to know any more about them. It is report- 
ed that the other day, at Biarritz, where 
von Bismark had gone for the purpose ‘of 
either conciliating or tempting Napoleon the 
Third, Napoleon observed that he thought 
the King of Prussia was far too young for 
him. 

In a word, the prosperous Emperor has 
turned philosopher, and clearly expatiates 
on the vanity of human wishes He has 
gained a brilliant throne, subdued, as Alex- 
ander did Bucephalus, a most spirited peo- 
ple, by turning their regard from the sun to 
the shade. He has been aconqueror in the 
field, nay, in the classic fields of Lombardy, 
and has written a book, which nobody feels 
bold enough to censure. He has *had, in 
fact, prosperity enough to disenchant any 
one. And his aim seems to be repose. His 
policy is certainly a serious effort to with- 
draw from vast enterprises and perilous po- 
sitions, to evacuate Rome, and leave Mexico 
to itself. What the Emperor strives is, as 
the French say, de tirer son épingle du jeu, 
to quit the great political gaming table, and 
no longer throw dive for crowns and provin- 
ces. 

Such at least is the appearance, with the 
language. Is it time, is it time? We will 
not swear that it is, nor undertake to say 
that it is not. The Emperor does not de- 
spair, indeed, of getting the frontier of the 
Rhine as far as Mayence. But his policy is 
to get it without war. Prussia, which has 
swallowed Slesvig, could certainly not sa 
him nay. Austria has always shown itself 
reckless about trans-Rienish provinces. 
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England, who opposed only in word the 
transference of Savoy and of Slesvig, would 
not go to war for the Bavarian Palatinate. 
Even that, however, could only be annexed 
to France at the moment of a break up and 
a war in Germany. That this is on the 
cards who can doubt? Everything there 
looks Hike the prelude to a scramble. A 
morsel having fallen, Austria and Prussia 
' struggled for it, and Prussia carried it off, 
Austria being determined to be more alert | 
the next time. A short time must elapse in | 
that tesselatgd country before new frag- 
ments will fall out of that shaky old fabric, 
the Confederation. The scramble will be- 
gin again, and France may then condescend 
to pick up the prize on which she has long 
fixed her regards. 

It is thus we would interpret the conver- 
sation which has just taken place between 
the Prussian Minister and the French Em- 
peror at Biarritz. France and England 
made their respective observations on the 
appropriation of Slesvig in identical lan- 
guage, which plainly impugns the right of 
Prussia to keep that province. Bismark 
does not come to England to expostulate. 
It would be idle. But he goes to France, 
and can have said, * You have taken Savoy, 
why should we not take Slesvig?” It} 
would be easy to point out the difference 


between the two cases. But if such prece- 
dents are to be quoted, where is the security 





for any possession in Europe? The entire | 
of it is at the mercy of the strong. Where- | 


} 
| 


fore it is the interest of dynasties at the | 


present moment to base their tenure of pow- 
er and lands, if not on hereditary property, 
at least on the choice of the people. Other- 
wise there is a double door open for destruc- 
tion, that of military enterprise and that of 
popular insurrection. To obviate one or 
the other is not always possible. For ar- 
mies levied from the people partake in some 
measure of the people’s feelings, and the 
multitude of soldiers may one day be found 
to be nothing but an armed democracy. 
The King of Prussia may have no idea of 
this. Napoleon the Third must be fully 
aware of it. 


From the Saturday Review. 
THE EARLY QUAKERS. * 


*The Fells of Swarthmoor Hall and their 
Friends, with an Account of their Ancestor, 
Anne Askew the Martyr. A Portraiture of Keligi- 
ous and Family Life in the Seventeenth Century, 
compiled chiefly from Original Letters and other 
Documents, rever before published. By Maria 
Webb. London: A. W. Bennett. 1805. 
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WE do not know what either the writer 
or the subjects of this volume would say to 
our confession that, before we opened it, 
we set it down asa novel. “The Fells of 
Swarthmoor Hall”—the only portion of 
the above long title-page which appears 
outside — had a romantic sound about it. 
The “ Fells” might either be rocks or men, 
but in either case our carnal mind looked 
for a story. On opening the volume we 
saw our mistake. ‘The Fells are a family 
of that name, and Swarthmoor Hall is no 
creation of romance, but a genuine English 
manor-house, in which the Fells dwelt. It 
is situated in the district of Furness, that 
detached part of Lancashire which looks as 
if it ought naturally to belong to Cumber- 
land. Swarthmoor had been part -of the 
possessions of Furness Abbey, but in the 
iniddle of the seventeenth century belonged 
to Thomas Fell, called Judge Fell. His 
principal judicial office (for he held ye 
was that of one of the Judges ot North 
Wales and Chester. He married Margaret 
Askew, described as a descendant of Anne 
Askew the martyr. Margaret became a 
Quaker, and, after her husband’s death, she 
married George Fox, the apostle of her sect. 
The history of the Fell family thus becomes 
closely connected, or rather identical, with 
the early history of the Society of Friends. 
To members of that Society the book must 
have all the charm of a martyrology. To 
the ordinary reader it is apt to get weari- 
some in parts, for of course no special inter- 
est is felt in the Fells as Fells, but only so 
far as their doings and sufferings throw any 
light on the history of the time. To the au- 
thor the book is in every way creditable. 
She naturally writes as a partisan, and is 
anxious to make the best case she can for her 
own people. But she never falls into the 
least degree of cant or extravagance. 
Dealing, as she does, with the saints and 
heroes of her own persuasion, she has the 
good sense to keep her admiration within 
the bounds of discretion. Impartiality we 
do not look for in such a case, but it is 
something to find a book on such a subject 
which never becomes silly or offensive. It 
would be well if ecclesiastical biography 
had always been written in as rational and 
moderate a style. 

Two or three recent books have called some 
degree of attention to the: present state of 
people called Quakers.” Itis not long since 
a prize was offered, we forget by whom, for 
the best essay on the causes of their religi- 
ous decay. The Society then, we suppose, 
is, by the admission of its own most zealous 
members, confessedly failen from its first 
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love. Such a fall isnot to be wondered at. 
Quakerism, as a theological system, consists 
mainly in the refusal to conform to certain 
practices which other sects of Christians look 
on as always innocent, and in some cases 
obligatory. The Quaker sees deadly sins 
in various —_ and social usages which do 
not trouble the conscience of anybody else. 
He objects to all religious ceremonies, even 
to those two Sacraments which Christians of 
all other ways of thinking hold to be of di- 
vine appointment. But the very denial of 
ceremony has itself become ceremonial. 
Other people take off their hats and say 
“you,” as a matter of course, without think- 
ing about it, and without any consciousness 
that they are performing a ceremony. The 
Quaker, who makes a conscience of wearing 
his hat and saying “ thou,” is the real cere- 
mony-monger. If it really be true that a 
Quaker and his wife, when at a distance 
from any other of the faithful, hold a re- 
ligious meeting by sitting for a while in 
their own dining-room, hatted, bonnetted, 
and silent, we can only say that such a 
system does, in point of attachment to cere- 
mony, fairly beat anything devised by 
monks, Pharisees, or Brahmins. Quaker- 
ism, no doubt, in its first estate, had other 
elements in it besides these negative ones. 
But these negative usages are what most 
forcibly strike the outsider, and it is hardly 
possible but that the ordinary Quaker must, 
to say the least, lie under a great temptation 
to prefer them to the weightier matters of 
the Law. A system of which doctrines of 
this kind form, at all events, a prominent 
portion, is apt, when it becomes at all dead, 
to become very dead indeed. 

_ The early Quakers were no doubt widely 
different, and that their system had some- 
thing attractive about it is plain from the 
fact that they made proselytes in abun- 
dance. Nowadays we hear of people turn- 
ing Quakers about as often as we hear of 
their turning Jews. Indeed, we are not 
sure whether. modern Quakerism has so 
much as a solitary Lord George Gordon to 
boast of. It was very different in the seven- 
teenth century. Mad as George Fox seems 
to us, mad as he probably was, his teaching 
was acepted by people who certainly were 
not mad. It was accepted by several 
clergymen, both Episcopal and Presbyte- 
rian, who gave up their preferments to em- 
brace a system which knocked every sort of 
priestly privilege on the head. It was ac- 
cepted by men and women of good position 
and of otherwise rational behaviour. Mar- 
garet Fell herself gives no sign of lunacy, 
unless it be in marrying her prophet when 










she had reached the age of fifty-five. The 
elder and the younger Barclay, the soldier 
and the scholar, were proselytes still more 
honourable, and the fame of William Penn 
is known to allmen. A system which such 
people adopted could not have been so 
irrattonal as it looks to us at first sight. To 
be sure, as Lord Macaulay says, Fox proph- 
esied nonsense, and Barclay translated it 
into sense; but there must have been some- 
thing more than one sees at first to make 
such a man as Barclay undertake such an 
office. Were men so utterly sick of the 
disputes of Popes, Bishops, and Presbyters, 
of controversies about transubstantiation 
and consubstantiation, that they were ready 
to seek refuge: in a system which relieved 
them from such questions even at the cost of 
giving up all priesthood and all sacraments 
whatsoever? However this be, we have 
the fact that Quakerism, a system now pure- 
ly stagnant, did then make many proselytes, 
and many of them proselytes of whom no 
religious communion need he ashamed. But 
this proselytizing spirit made a wide dif- 
ference between Quakers then and Quakers 
now. The Quakers now are the most 
harmless of sects. Their peculiarites hurt 
nobody, and they are now so familiar that 
we hardly laugh at them. They are the 
last sect whom anybody would wish to per- 
secute. When Mr. Froude has at last 
made up his mind who are the right people 
to burn, we feel sure that the inoffensive 
wearers of broad brims and close bonnets 
will still be quite safe. The law has long. 
looked on them with special tenderness, 
and has rewarded their inflexible obstinacy 
with exceptional privileges. But prose- 
lytizing Quakers must have been quite an- 
other sort of people. They were essentially 
men who turned the world upside down. 
Papists and Protestants, Churchmen and 
Dissenters, chose to break one another’s 
heads about their several dogmas, but there 
was nothing that really need have hindered 
them from joining together in the ordinary 
business and intercourse of life. But the 
Quaker was like an early Christian among 
a nation of worshippers of Jupiter. Every 
action, every word, of daily life, public or 
private, contained something to offend him. 
A man who went over to such a sect cut 
himself off from the rest of mankind far 
more completely than if he simply went 
wrong about Justification by Faith or the 
jurisdiction of Bishops. And, in those days, 
the Quakers made it their duty not only to 
abstain from what they thought wrong, but 
to protest against those who thought other- 
wise. In sucha record asthe one before us, 
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we do not see the darker side of the early 
Quakers. Margaret Fell and her family 
were not likely to fall into the wildest ex- 
travagances of some of their brethren. We 
do not fancy them running — sometimes 
running naked — into churches and courts 
of justice, and insulting clergy and magis- 
trates as hireling priests and unjust judges. 
Yet Margaret Fell herself, when she was 
brought within the grasp of the law, held 
a dialogue with her judge which no judge 
could be expected to put up with. What- 
ever was the established government in 
Church or State, the Quaker appeared as 
the common enemy of all social order. 
He was hateful alike to King and Protector, 
to Bishop and Presbyter. ‘The persecution 
of the Quakers was odious, because all per- 
secution is odious, and because the Quakers 
were dealt with in a way which was special- 
ly unfair. The Quaker could hardly be 
called a peaceable subject, but he was a 
loyal subject, so far as that to conspire 
against either King or Protector was alien 
from all his doctrines and feelings. And 
certainly no one was further from wishing 
to bring in the jurisdiction of any foreign 
Prince, Prelate, or Potentate. But the 


Quaker would not swear to anything ; there- 
fore he would not swear allegiance to the 
King. He would not renounce the Pope 


upon oath; he therefore, the antipodes to 
the Papist, made himself liable to the pen- 
alty ordained against Popish recusants. No 
wonder the Quaker complained feelingly of 
the horrible injustice of such treatment; 
but it is clear that it was thoroughly accord- 
ing to the letter of the law. And it should 
be specially remarked that the persecution 


of the Quakers was in no way exclusively | 


the sin of the Monarchy or of the Epicsopal 
Church. The Restoration only continued 
what the Protectorate began. Clergy, 
magistrates, populace, were quite as bitter, 
often quite as unjust, under the Protector- 
ate as under the Monarchy. And Charles 
the Second, whenever he could be got at 
personally, was clearly more inclined to 
grant a little indulgence than Cromwell 
was. Charles underwent a good deal of 
preaching, both personally and by letter, 
from Margaret Fell, and her style, compara- 
tively moderate as it is, was not exactly 
what kings were used to. She had, before 
that, tried Oliver. Of the two, Charles 
seems to have been the readier listener. 
But of all Quakers and Quakeresses, let 
us most honour Mary Fisher, who in 1660 
went all the way to Hadrianople, with the 
hope of converting the Grand Turk. And 
some honour too is owing to Mahomet the 
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Fourth, who treated her much better than 
either King or Protector treated her friends 
in England. We have to quote at second- 
hand from Sewel, the Quaker historian, 
but the interview is too creditable to both 
Turk and Quaker to be passed by : — 


The Turkish Emperor having named a time 
when he would receive her, Sewel says :— 
“ Being come to the camp, she was brought be- 
fore the Sultan, who had his great men about 
him in such manner as he was used to admit 
ambassadors. He asked, by his interpreters 
(whereof there were three with him), whether 
it was true what had been told him, that she 
had something to say to him from the Lord 
God? She answered, “Yea.” Then he bade 
her speak on, She, pausing, and weightily 
pondering what she might say, and he, suppos- 
ing she might be fearful to utter her mind _be- 
fore them all, asked her whether she desired 
that any might go aside before she spake ? 
She answered, “No.” He then bade her speak 
the word of the Lord to them, and not to fear, 
for they had good hearts and could hearit. He 
also charged her to speak the word she had to 
say from the Lord, neither more nor less, for 
they were willing to hear it, be it what it would. 
Then she spoke what was upon her mind. 

“The Turks hearkened to her with much 
gravity till she had done, the Sultan asking her 
whether she had anything more to say. She 
asked him if he understood what she had said, 
and he answered, ‘Yes, every word;’ and 
further said, that what she had spoken was 
truth. Then he desired her to stay in that 
country, saying that they could not but respect 
one who had taken so much pains to come to 
them so far as from England with a message 
from the Lord God. He also proffered her a 
guard to convey her to Constantinople, whither 
she intended going. But, not accepting this 
| offer, he assured her it was dangerous travelling 
alone, especially for such an one as she; and he 
wondered she had passed safely so far as she 
had; adding, that it was out of respect and 
kindness to her that he made the offer, that he 
would not for anything that she should come 
to the least hurt in his dominions. 

“She having no mure to say to the Sultan, 
| the others asked her what she thought of their 
| prophet Mahomet? She answered, warily, that 
| she knew him not; but Christ, the True Proph- 
jet, the Son of God, who was the light of the 
world, and enlightened every man coming into 
the world, Him she knew. And concerning 
Mahomet, she said they might judge of him to 
be true or false, according to the words and 
prophecies he spake ; adding, ‘If the word that 
& prophet speaketh come to pass, then shall ye 
know that the Lord hath sent that prophet ; 
but if it come not to pass, then shall ye.know 
that the Lord never sent him.’ The Turk 
confessed she had spoken truly; and Mary, 
having delivered her message, departed from 
the camp to Constantinople, without a guard 
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and withont the least hurt or scoff. So she 
safely arrived in England.” 


After this, it isyreally a fall to read that 
Mary Fisher, instéad of becoming the Chlo- 
thilda or thelburh — nowadays we should 
say the Emma —of the Ottoman Empire, 
two years after “was married to William 
Bailey, a sea-captain, and a preacher and 
writer of considerable note among the 
Friends.” 

We mentioned Robert Barclay. Let us 
add that this volume contains a poem by 
“the American poet Whittier” called 
“ Barclay of Ury,” which, if it is not to be 
found elsewhere, would alone make the Fells 
of Swarthmoor a book worth having. Not- 
withstanding one or two eccentricities aris- 
ing from a peculiar metre, we cannot help 
setting it down as one of the noblest ballads 
in the English language. It is unluckily 
too long to quote, and a single stanza or 
two would hardly be intelligible. 





From the Saturday Review. 
OCCASIONAL CYNICISM. 


THERE can be nothing much more inter- 
esting to the student of human character 
than to watch the different shapes that are 
constantly being assumed, at different times, 
by the old feeling of the worthlessness of 
all our aims and objects of endeavour. 
This is one of the very few convictions 
which, in some form and at one time or 
another, come home to all the world. No- 
body is so buoyant or so dull, so sunk in 
self-indulgence or so elevated by self-denial, 
as to be entirely unsusceptible of the chill- 
ing persuasion that all the works that are 
done under the sun are vanity and vexation 
of spirit. The degrees of susceptibility 
range between very widely distant points 
—from the hide-bound Pharisee, who is 
barely open to these uncomfortable impres- 
sions at all, up to the professed cynic, who 
has reached the truly delightful conclusion 
that “the whole thing,” by which he means 
life and all its interests, is a sheer mistake 
and piece of confusion. As it presents it- 
self to the grander and loftier type of mind, 
this difficulty is the starting-point of all sys- 
tems of religion and philosophy, of which 
it is the object to show either that aims ex- 
ist before men’s eyes that are solid realities 
worth pursuing, and not mere shadows, or 
else that even shadows are better worth 
pursuing in some one way than in all others. 
But not less important nor less interesting 
are the fragmentary notions which a person 
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of even the most commonplace sort grafts 
for his own special use upon the trunk 
system which accident or habit has made 
his nominal creed. Men mostly believe, or 
think they believe, that there is such a thing 
as thorough happiness and satisfaction con- 
sequent upon a certain course of conduct. 
Still they are apt, in their inner minds, to 
let this belief be diluted and weakened by 
crude doubts whether, after all, happiness 
is really possible; whether what we call 
happiness is so wonderfully satisfactory even 
when to all seeming we are filled with it; 
whether a good deal of what is held up to 
us as virtue, and the reward of virtue, 1s 
not rather too shadowy and impalpable. 
These underlying bits of inconsistent half- 
belief are constantly found to tinge a man’s 
conduct far more strongly than what seems 
to be the chief stratum of beliefs and 
motives. A deeply cynical conviction or 
suspicion, which is often but dimly recog- 
nized by him Who is most habitually acted 
upon by it, that virtue is only a name, and 
not a reality, for creatures who eat and 
drink and to-morrow die, is the root of 
three-fourths of the selfishness and lack of 
principle which so astounds us among nomi- 
nally religious or thinking people. The 
Preacher’s ejaculation that all things come 
alike to all, that there is one event to the 
righteous and to the wicked, to the clean 


and to the unclean, is the expression of a _ 


great deal of secret and unavowed popular 
philosophy. It is fortunate for the interests 
of society that so paralysing a doctrine as 
this of the utter delusiveness of human hap- 
we and of virtue, and of the connection 

etween the two, is unable to infect more 
than a minority. It is impossible to prove 
to the minority that they are wrong. If 
they choose to think, or rather to feel, that 
nobody is ever happy, or that a hog is as 
happy as the most virtuous and intelligent 
of men, they take up a position from which 
no amount of argument can expel them. 
You may argue for ever with a West-Indian 
negro upon the increased happiness which 
men derive from labour and thrift, and the 
rest, but you will never get even the thin 
end of the wedge of conviction into his 
mind. And, in just the same way, all talk 
about the comfort and satisfaction that fol- 
low on vigorous and sustained exertion, and 
self-sacrifice, and abundant intertsts and 
likings, falls on incurably deaf ears when a 
man has once thoroughly imbibed the fatal 
notion that everything comes to pretty much 
the same in the long run, whatever you do. 

There is no aspect of this many-sided 
but always benumbing theory more worth 
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considering than the influence which it oc- 
casionally exerts on the most valuable sort 
of men. The theory comprehends the 
whole philosophy of the cynic. It under- 
lies the conduct of a great many people who 
either get on very well without any philos- 
ophy at all, or else whose declared philoso- 
phy teaches them something very different 
indeed. Its power serves to explain, and 
in their own eyes to vindicate, some of the 
folly and most of the wickedness which so 
many cultivated persons are upon occasion 
ready to exhibit. But, besides all these, 
men who believe most firmly, and act most 
sedulously on the belief, that there are a 
great many things in the world worth pursu- 
ing and possessing, and that the more of 
such things any one seeks the wiser he is — 
even men who think and act on all this find 
from time to time their purpose overshad- 
owed, and their strength enervated, by dis- 
mal questionings of What is the use? It 


hangs over them, a source of real torment. 
As such effort is. crowned with success, they 
are disposed to put to themselves the cyni- 
cal problem, how much nearer they are to 
contentment. Each fresh summit gained 
only serves to bring new summits within 
view, and at the same time to fill us with 
doubt whether they are any better worth 
scaling than the one we have just conquered. 
Even the plainest evidence that others have 
been benefited by our endeavours, pleasur- 
able and consolatory as it may be up toa 
certain point, fails to counteract the pres- 
sure of vague and troublesome despondency. 
The, most benevolent of men may be well 
pleased with the success of his projects, and 
yet, paradoxical as it seems, may not feel 
much more of that profound mental ease 
which moralists too liberally promise as the 
reward of well-doing. The dejection of 
those who are habitually active in doing the 
best they can for others and for themselves 








has been said that the most successful man, | is very different from the arid and com- 
who has got every prize for which he has| placent contempt of those who, because 
striven, and has honestly, and not fruitlessly, | the world is full of miseries and disappoint- 
tried to make the best of himself and his} ments and folly, look with scorn on any 
opportunities, still, by the time he has| attempt to discover principles that may 
reached middle age, would not much re-| lessen the doleful stock. But the best men 
pine at the prospect of being found quietly | and the worst alike are open to the feeling 
dead in his bed some morning. Nobody of | that, when you have done all you can, there 
solid character —that is, according to No-| is still little to be got but vanity and vexa- 
valis’s definition, nobody of “completely tion of spirit. Only with the one it is a 
fashioned will” — would permit feelings of | passing mood, with the other a rooted habit 
this kind to lead him gloomily away from | that springs from some horribly bad logic 
the course of conduct which he had deliber- | and superficial observation in the first place, 
ately marked out, or to deaden his faith) and then has thriven ‘on the indolent self- 
in principles which he had no other reason | ishness which the bad logic engendered. 
than this for doubting. But, for atl that,; The objects for which men labour and 
such feelings may go some way to damp his | make sacrifices, and which in their healthy 
energies, and deel the pleasure which he | moods seem amply worth labouring and 
should have felt in their exercise. There | making sacrifices for, are obviously as many 
are young men now-a-days who start in their | as the types of human character. A great 
career with the idea firmly implanted in| many people expect that happiness is to be 
their minds that there is not much to be found in making and accumulating money. 
got out of life; that a man who lives in| Balances and investments, stocks and divi- 
chambers, belongs to a Pall Mall Club, dends, are the unvarying material out of 
has a modest competency, and steers clear | which they rear their castles in the air, and 
of domestic ties, and of too many interests, this kind of aspiration may be observed as 
and of anything like enthusiasm on any | much among persons in a moderate way of 
subject, does on the whole get more happi-| life as among men in the full tide of big 
ness than the rest, but that even this, after | commercial transactions. The one class 
all, is a sorry sort of stuff. Systematic stake as much on their hundreds as the 
selfishness of this description may not make other on their thousands and tens of thou- 
the amiable and enlightened being ‘whose sands. Of course everybody desires mone 
gospel it‘is very uncomfortable, though even | more or less, in whatever direction his 
in his case the appalling notion ultimately tastes may run. But men of this stamp 
creeps on that the whole thing, with him-| want it for itself, for the sense of power 
self at least, has been a mistake. But to and security which it confers, and for the 
men of another stamp the mere suspicion | gratification it brings to their self-esteem. 
that all the work that is wrought under the | They may feel all this, and still not be ava- 





sun is only vanity is, so long as the shadow | ricious or purse-proud in the vulgar sense. 
. 
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Another set of people have no taste what- 
ever for fine investments and high rates of 
interest. A modest income which should 
give them a pleasant house, and a horse, 
and a library, and a good garden, and per- 
mit them to be hospitable, and to take an 
occasional trip, as well as to commit an ex- 
travagance now and then by the purchase 
of a picture or an expensive book — an in- 
come of this kind is the be-all and end-all 
of their private dreams. Others, again, 
fancy that to present a numerous and well- 
bred family to the State is one of the most 
useful and creditable things a man can do. 
The rearing, the education, the prospects of 
their children, overtop all other interests to 
them as pre-eminently as does the eager- 
ness to be rich or to be comfortable, and to 
have an oportunity of gratifying all his 
tastes, in a man of different temper. Then 
there is the large class, perhaps the most 
valuable of all, to whom success and happi- 
ness do not mean money or comfort, or the 
power of maintaining a wife and ever so 
many sons and daughters, but a great repu- 
tation in science or politics or art. To 
have extended his subject by new discov- 
eries, to have written a book or painted a 
picture of which all men and women should 
talk, to have gained a wide hearing for a 
favourite principle, is to him a much more 
desirable aim achieved than anything else 
that he can think of. All these are among 
the objects which the most active and best- 
educated people in the community propose 
to themselves, and the energetic pursuit of 
each of them is an ingredient in the general 
welfare. Though themselves the main ends 
of a man’s exertion, they do not preclude 
him from taking a reasonable interest in all 
the other ends which concern his neigh- 
bours. If his mind works healthily, and he 
has anything like a sound theory of life, 
devotion to his chief pursuit does not in- 
capacitate him from seeing how many other 
pursuits there are which it is well for men 
to make their chief aims. 

Anybody who has thus with judgment 
fashioned out some predominant purpose, 
and at the same time kept all other sympa- 
thies and interests moderately accessible 
from without, has done as much as we mor- 
tals ever can to secure happiness of the 
best kind. Ill health and the loss or mis- 
conduct of friends, as has been rightly ob- 
served, are two fatal enemies to mental tran- 
quillity, which no possible precautions can 
always enable us to resist. So long, how- 
ever, as these two noxious elements are ab- 
sent, a wise man, who does not expect more 
from life than the conditions of life can ever 











suffer it to give, will find within his reach 
a never-failing stock of adequate pleasures, 
which make his life very well worth living 
for. One reason why even wise men are 
occasionally attacked by a fit of cynicism is 
that they have been infected by some sort 
of philosophy, or by some of the traditions 
of the race which point to a golden age, 


past or future, when mortals on earth might . 


enjoy the mysteriously blissful existence of 
the immortals in Olympus. It is probably 
the last lesson which we teach ourselves, 
and it is one which the mass perhaps never 
learn at all, that men can never grasp those 
ideals of happiness which poets and airy 
am have amused themselves and 
eguiled others by constructing. People 
find this world all vanity and vexation of 
spirit because they have somehow got a 
notion of a world where everything is to go 
on by rules of supreme virtue and disinter- 
estedness, where failure and disappointment 
are unknown — where, in fact, everything 
is thoroughly unlike the conditions amid 
which our existence is so unfortunately 
bound. As an acute Frenchman has said, 
“ Les idées d’un autre monde font & celui-ci 
plus de tort qu’on ne pense,” and this is 
one of the ways in which such wrong is 
done. 





From the London Review, 21 Oct. 
LORD PALMERSTON. 


Fortunate in his life, Lord Palmerston 
has also been fortunate in his death. He 
has died as he would have wished to die, 
still in harness —still grasping the reins of 
government. No prolonged decay removed 
him from the sight or effaced him from the 
reollection of his countrymen. No nation- 
al disasters or difficulties clouded his closing 
days. He has terminated an illustrious ca- 
reer in the plenitude of power and popu- 
larity, and with the flush of a great tri- 
umph yet upon him. For the last ten years 
he has occupied, with but slight intermis- 
sion, the highest position to which a subject 
can aspire, and the result of the general 
election in the summer was a conclusive 
proof that in the opinion of the country he 
had occupied it wisely and well. »Even po- 
litical opponents exempted him from the 
censure with which they freely visited his 


colleagues, and but a few days since he was . 


not only the leader of a powerful party, 
but the accepted ruler and representative 
of the nation. Every one said that so long 
as he retained mental and bodily vigour 
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his tenure of office was safe ; nor was there 
any time in his long Premiership when his 
supremacy was so undisputed as at that mo- 
ment when he was about to lay it down. 
He is followed to his grave by the universal 
regret and respect of his countrymen. His 
name will be long and affectionately re- 
‘membered. He has not left, if he ever 
made, a personal enemy, while few have 
ever had a more numerous and a more de- 
voted circle of friends. We have been told 
to call no man happy until he is dead ; but, 
now that he is gone, no one doubts that that 
might have been said of him, whose loss all 
deplore as a national calamity. 

The copious biographies of the deceased 
statesman, which have appeared in all our 
daily contemporaries, relieve us from the 
necessity of entering into the details of his 
prolonged and eventful life. While he was 
yet amongst us the commencement of his 
career already belonged to history, and it is 
difficult to realize the fact that the Prime 
Minister of Queen Victoria had held office 
under her grandfather, was a contemporry 
of Pitt and Fox, presided over the War 
Office during the Duke of Wellington’s Pen- 
insular campaigns, and had a seat in the 
Ministry which introduced the bill of pains 
and penalties against Queén Caroline. 
Other men have lived as long, but few have 
preserved in the same degree as Lord Palm- 
erston the vitality and freshness of mind 
which enables men to keep abreast of their 
age, to change with the changing times, and 
to be as much at home in the existing gene- 
ration as in that which was running its 
course half a century before. Until a year 
or two before his death we had hardly be- 
gun to realize the fact that he was growing 
old; and this was due not so much to the 
wonderful physical vigour which he dis- 
played, as to’ his quick and spontaneous 
sympathy with the tone and the ideas of’ 
the age. Other aged statesmen seemed to | 
belong to the past; they were constantly 
reverting to it; and their notions of men 
and things were evidently gathered from it. 
But Lord Palmerston hardly ever adverted 
to the events in which he had borne a part, 
and he always dealt as a man of to-day 
with the things of to-day. His experience 
was riper than that of those who surrounded 
him, but he was fully their equal in readi- 
ness and capacity for receiving new im- 
pressions. His zest for lite was undiminish- 
ed to the last, and neither power nor grati- 
fied ambition could dull with satiety his 
genial and healthy nature or his active 
mind. Had it been otherwise, no abilities, 
no party connections, no eloquence, could 





have enabled him to lead the House of 
Commons with complete success during the 
last ten years of his life. It was in this 
flexibility and versatility of mind, combined 
with singular clearness of vision within the 
range to which his sight extended, that his 
main intellectual strength consisted. No 
one would have given him credit for very 
deep or comprehensive views of society or 
politics. Indeed, he would himself have 
been the first to disclaim anything of the 
kind; and he would have justified his in- 
difference to them by arguments which are 
not wanting in plausibility. The wisest can 
grasp so few of the complicated phenomena 
of human life, the most sagacious can pene- 
trate so little into the future, that it may 
well seem doubtful whether it is not best for 
the practical statesman to wait for exigen- 
cies as they arise, and then deal with them 
as seems best at the moment and for the 
moment. Such, at any rate, was Lord 
Palmerston’s opinion and practice, and in 
this may be found an explanation, if not a 
justification, of the so-valled inconsistencies 
of his political career. He was habitually 
content to do the work that lay nearest to 
him. As a young man, and indeed as a 
middle-aged or an old man, he was never 
aspiring or ambitious. He had a passion 
for the labour and excitement, rather than 
for the notoriety and reputation, of public 
life. ence, during the first twenty years 
that he occupied a seat in the House of 
Commons, he took no part in the debates 
upon general subjects, but confined himself 
to discharging the duties of a subordinate 
official. He must have disapproved of much 
that was done by his foolish and bigoted 
colleagues in the Liverpool Administration, 
from whom we know that he differed entire- 
ly upon the question of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. But as he was not a member of the 
Cabinet, he probably thought it no business 
of his whether Lord Sidmouth administered 
the Home-oflice well, or Lord Castlereagh 
pursued a sound foreign policy. As a col- 
league of Mr. Canning’s he opposed parlia- 
mentary reform, and as a colleague of Earl 
Grey's he subsequently gave it a vigorous 
support. On almost all the great questions 
that have been agitated during his life, it is 
possible to find contradictory votes or op- 
posing sentiments. His skeptical, shrewd, 
and practical turn of thought led him to 
dislike and distrust all organic change ; but, 
on the other hand, his keenness of percep- 
tion, his liberality of mind, and his freedom 
of spirit, enabled him to discern more quick- 
ly than most men the signs of the coming 
time, and the measures which would be 
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requisite to meet its exigencies. When he 
once made up his mind that a thing was 
to be done, he did it with all his might, and 
did not attempt to screen his inconsistency 
by half measures, or by taking a faltering 
or undecided course. In this respect he 
closely resembled the two other statesmen 
who have in our own time obtained the 
greatest share of the confidence of English- 
men; nor is it a little singular that those 
three men whom the nation has peculiarly 
delighted to honour should all be strikingly 
open to the charge of inconsistency. ‘The 
truth is that was the very thing which creat- 
ed a close sympathy betweer them and an 
inconsistent nation. Englishmen — active, 
energetic, and absorbed by the current 
business of life—do not look far ahead; 
and they have no great faith in those who 
profess to be much wiser than they are 
themselves. They admire a profound phi- 
losopher in his place; and follow a brilliant 
agitator, — also in his place. But when the 
Government of the country is at stake, the 
man they like is a safe, steady, wide-awake 
man of business — prompt without rashness, 
strong-willed without obstinacy — and _pos- 
sessed of that indescribable talent for affairs 
and for the management of men which, for 
want of a better word, we must call tact. 
Such a man they found in Lord Palmer- 
ston, and, having found him, they did not 
trouble themselves much about the unvary- 
ing orthodoxy of his political creed, nor de- 
sert him because he could easily be shown 
to have made half a dozen or half a score 
mistakes. 

It is as a foreign Minister that Lord 
Palmerston will fill the largest place ir 
history, although we incline to think that 
his government of England for the last six 
years was in reality the most remarkable 
achievement of his life. To checkmate 
Talleyrand, to baffle Thiers, to foil Nessel- 
rode, in constant encounters upon every dip- 
lomatic field, both in Europe and Asia, were 
great things in their way. But not one of 
them was equal in difficulty to the task un- 
dertaken by his lordship in 1859, and so 
successfully accomplished. Of course, we 
do not, by saying this, wean to imply any- 
thing like an unqualified approval of his 
policy, which we have often, had occasion 
to censure. But as a piece of government 
anil management —as a work of art in 
statecraft — Lord Palmerston’s second Pre- 
miership will always command the respect- 
ful admiration of the political student. The 
admiration may be the same in kind as that 
which is given to a performer who rides 
four or five horses at the same time, and 





keeps them under his hand while he jumps 
through hoops and vaults over leaping-bars, 
but, such as it is, it is well deserved. It 
would be most unjust to deny that many 
useful measures, especially of fiscal eco- 
nomical reform, have marked these -six 
years. Nor, although the principal credit 
of these is due to Mr. Gladstone, should the 
Premier be deprived of his fair share. It 
would have been simply impossible to carry 
them without his hearty and effective sup- - 

ort. Economical truths are indeed of that 

ind which Lord Palmerston’s mind was ad- 
mirably suited to comprehend and to re- 
ceive. He was an early, and we have no 
doubt a sincere free-trader, and we see no 
reason to think that he did not go fully 
with his Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whose adventurous and enterprising finan- 
cing may have reminded him of bis own 
stirring days at the Foreign Office. Upon 
the achievements of those days we cannot 
now linger. But if we pass them by it is 
not because we think them unimportant, or 
doubt the general soundness of the policy 
which underlay them. It is easy to say 
that Lord Palmerston’s active propagand- 
ism of constitutional principles produced 
little or no result ; and it is true that much 
of his work turned out to be of a very fra- 
gile character. But, on the other hand, we 
think it is at least equaily clear that he had 
a large share in keeping alive the hopes 
and the faith of the Liberal party in Ku- 
rope, and in checking the encroachments, 
or preventing the interference of the des- 
potic Powers, who were, thirty years ago, 
both far more formidable and far more dis- 
posed to actin concert than they are at 
present. To this praise, at all events, we 
are quite convinced the noble lord is en- 
titled — namely, that he thoroughly believed 
that he was promoting, and that he ardently 
desired to promote, the cause of liberty. 
He may have had no great desire to confer 
political power upon the masses; he cer- 
tainly had no love for political equality. 
But to that sort of freedom which we have 
in England he was, we believe, sincerely at- 
tached. The Continental despotisms of- 
fended alike his good sense and his good 
feeling. His intellect told him that Divine 
Right was nonsense; and his heart was 
shocked by the cruelties which were perpe- 
trated in its name. If any proof were 
wanting that he was strongly moved by the 
substantial, although he was very indiffer- 
ent to the sentimental, sufferings of man- 
kind, it would be found in his unwavering 
hostility to slavery and the slave trade. 
For the last thirty years the negro has not 
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been — if ever he was— a source of politi- 
cal capital to an English politician. On 
many occasions the measures adopted for 
the suppression of the slave trade have 
given rise to serious difficulties, and have 
gravely embarrassed the Government of 
the day. But whether in office or out of 
office, Lord Palmerston never ceased to em- 
ploy, or to urge on others, the most ener- 
getic measures for putting an end to this 
horrible traffic. 

Lord Palmerston was almost destitute of 
legislative capacity, but he may claim a 
lace in the first rank of administrators. 

is industry was unwearied ; he was clear- 
headed, methodical, quick in decision ; he 
was a perfect master of the art of manag- 
ing men. He was no orator. Unless he 
was strongly interested in, or excited by his 
subject, he was deficient in fluency; and 
although he had a good command of nerv- 
ous English, and was remarkable for the 
transparent lucidity of his explanations, — 
except when he desired to be unintelligible, 
—his style was always loose and often 
awkward. The truth was that he cared 
little for a speech as a speech. Words 
and sentences were perfectly indifferent 
to him for their own sake. He only spoke 
to produce a particular effect or to attain 
a particular object. In that he rarely 
failed ; for he knew better than any man in 
the House of Commons the arguments 
which were likely to have weight with it, 
and the best mode of presenting them at 
any given time. He was an admirable de- 
bater; nor did any one possess more com- 
pletely the ear of the House. His speeches 
were usually short, and even when they 
were long, the length was due rather to the 
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subject than to the speaker. The longest, 
the most elaborate, and the finest address 
he ever made —the defence of his foreign 
policy in the Pacifico debate — occupied 
five hours in the delivery. But those who 
read it will find it difficult to determine 
whether it is most remarkable for the clear- 
ness or the conciseness of its exposition of 
a number of complicated subjects. To his 
admirable and attractive personal qualities 
the late statesman was, as we all know, 
largely indebted for the ascendency he pos- 
sessed. They enabled him to exercise a 
powerful influence over all who came in 
contact with him, and they certainly con- 
tributed largely to his popularity with the 
country. He would, however, never have 
ained the confidence with which that popu- 
arity was accompanied, unless there had 
been something more substantial behind. 
It is absurd to suppose that any man with- 
out many of the attributes of greatness 
could have ruled England as he ruled it, or 
reign in the hearts of Englishmen as he 
reigned. If the idol be of clay, what shall 
we say of the worshippers? The reputa- 
tion of the nation is involved in that of the 
statesman whom it trusted and honoured. 
But it is in no danger — for whatever may 
have been his faults he loved England dear- 
ly ; he served her with his whole heart and 
his whole strength ; he strenuously laboured 
to make her great and prosperous amongst 
the nations of the earth; and he so govern- 
ed her as to accomplish this end. We all 
feel that in him the foremost amongst us has 
passed away, nor will history refuse him a 
prominent place in the list of great states- 
men and great Englishmen. 








Aunt Sally’s Life. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. (Bell| made to do duty as an “ Aunt Sally,” for the 


& Daldy.) 


In eighty five brightly-written pages Mrs. 


Gatty tells the story of a doll’s life. 


amusement of a party of boys and girls who 
throw clubs at her, and laugh heartily whenever 
| she gets a knock on her nose. Instead of resent- 


The pet ing such disrespectful treatment, Aunt Sally 
of the nursery and the butt of the school-room, | observes with 
this doll endures strange vicissitudes ; and after 
losing her good looks through the barbarous 


imperturbable good humour, 
“ Well, the new game is a rough one, I know, 
| as I said before, and I get some desperately hard 








violence of certain boisterous children she is| blows now and then; but a loyal heart and a 
buried in their garden and put out of sight. | strong body are grand things, and I don’t see 
Even in the grave there is no rest for her. Ex-|why one shouldn’t be of use as long as there’s 
humed by the same hands that interred her, | ascrap of one left.” Thecharacters of the story 
she is stuck upon the stump of a tree, with a! are as good as its moral. : 

cap on her head and a pipe in her mouth, and 





